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CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Good Design 1951, home furnishings 
exhibition at The Mart, llth floor, Chicago, Illinois. 


Current. Ancient glass, ceramics, jewelry and bronze. The Eugene 
Schaefer Collection, The Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. 


Current through summer. Glassmaking—ancient, early American 
and modern, The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 


Current through August. French Silks of the Rococo Period (time 
of Louis XV), The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 
55 Street, New York City. 


Through June 10. Experimentals (pioneer work in new materials 
and methods in fine arts, textiles, furniture, carpeting and 
wallpapers), The Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Through June 11. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, Mills Col- 
lege Gallery, Oakland, California. 


Through June 12. Exhibition of work in architecture and planning 
by students of the Department of Architecture, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Through June 14, Fair of Italy, Grand Central Palace, N. Y. ¢ 


Through June 16. Second Northwest Annual Ceramic Exhibition, 
work of potters from Washington, Montana, Idaho and Ore 
gon, Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 Southwest Corbett Ave- 
nue, Portland, Oregon. 


Through June 17. Japanese Pottery and Basketware, The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City. 


Through June 17. Selections from the 15th Ceramic National Ex- 
hibition, Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Through June 25. Models by Edwin P. Alexander, The Art Alli- 
ance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Through June 30. Design in Industry I, the galleries of the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 138 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Through July 10. Norway Designs for Living, furniture and ap- 
plied art, 671-673 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


June 2-July 16. Annual Rhode Island School of Design Student 
Exhibition, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, R. 1. 


June 1-30. Enamels by Maude and Walter Hahn, Chicago Publix 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 


June 4-7. Handwrought silver made at the 1950 Silversmith Work- 
shop Conference sponsored by Handy & Harman, Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


June 8-10. Festival of the Montana Institute of the Arts, Virginia 
City, Montana. 


June 8-30. Form in Handwrought Silver (AFA), Louisiana Art 
Commission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


June 10-16. Summer Fair of the Minute-Man Crafts, Natick, 
Massachusetts. 


June 12-September 7. Young Americans, the work of craftsmen 
years of age and under, The Gallery at America House, 
32 East 52 Street, New York City. 
June 12. Opening of the “Treasury,” newly acquired ecclesiastical 
objects, The Cloisters, New York City. 


June 13-24, and July 2-13. Weaving Workshops at the studio of 
Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


June 16-July 1. Writers and Artists Retreat, Huckleberry Moun- 
tain Workshop Camp, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 


June 18. July 31. Italy at Work, De Young Museum, San Francisco, 
lifornia. 


June 18-28. International Home Furnishings Market, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Continued on page 2) 





THE OXBOW 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 

SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 

41st SEASON JULY 2- AUGUST 25, 1951 
Distinguished Faculty 

PAINTING: LUTZ * MACKINNON «© SINCLAIR * RUPPRECHT 


GRAPHIC ARTS: Frick 
CRAFTS: ACHUFF « KRAYNIK * MAJOR © MEREDITH 
Send for Folder 


Elsa Ulbricht, Director 


VETERAN APPROVED 














BRENTWOOD CRAFTS SCHOOL 


Come to New Hampshire + Home of Fine Craftsmen 


Weaving — Beginning, Advanced, Draw Loom, Damask, 
Velvet. Spinning. Dyeihg. Braided Rugs. Hooked Rugs. 
Number Knitting. Jewelry. Metal Crafts. Decoration. Cabi- 
net Work. Loom Building. Other Crafts. 


JULY 30 THRU SEPT. 7 P. O. BOX 241, EXETER, N. H. 


CRAP TS 


Bookbinding, Cabinetmaking, Design, Enameling, 
Jewelry. leather. Metal, Pottery, Weoving. Also 
Painting & Sculpture. Men & women. 5-week term 
1S evg hrs $15; 20 day hrs $22; annual dues $2 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 























WEAVING WORKSHOP 
LILI BLUMENAU 


Summer Session July 2-August 14. Small group— 
Sessions on Design and Weave Techniques. For 
further details call or write Lili Blumenau, 53 East 
9th Street, New York City. Phone AL 4-7363. 








HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Liberty, Maine. Instruction for adults in Weaving, 
Woodworking, Pottery, Blockprinting, and the funda- 
mentals of design. For information please write to 
Marjorie Sewell, Secretary. 








HUCKLEBERRY ..... 
School Camp « Blue Ridge Mountains 
Professionals and Vacation Learners 
Writing, Painting, Handcrafts. 
Write for leaflet . . . Evelyn Haynes, 
Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 























PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


DEGREE COURSES: Advertising Design, Architecture, Art Teacher 
Education, Illustration, Industrial Design, and Interior Design. 
CERTIFICATE COURSES: Advertising Design, Mlustration, Ladus- 
trial Design, and Textile Design. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 














summer art center at pond farm 
The San Francisco State College, in association with the 
Pond Farm Workshops, offer three 3-week sessions ® June 
25 - August 25 @ Accredited & GI approved 
Color & Design * Fine Arts * Metal © Pottery * Weaving 
Write Registrar @ SF State College, or Secretary. 


pond farm wor GUERNEVILLE, CAL. 



































































Now you can cut down crazing, shivering, blister- 
ing, pinholing and crawling. How? Using Draken- 
feld clay bodies with Drakenfeld glazes. The com- 
bination can’t be beat! Both the dry casting and the 
moist plastic clay bodies are specifically designed 
for cone 06 glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip with the dry clay 
body ... simply add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the moist plastic 
body. It’s supplied ready-to-use . . . just throw it 
on the wheel and start spinning. 

Write for complete Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld 


Park Place 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. New York 7, N.Y. 








SEND FOR THIS 


smart VEW BOOKLET 

















a TELLS How to achieve beautiful transparent, translucent 
. and opaque effects with this fascinating new medium 
7 How to adapt designs to shape, size and type of objects 


to be decorated 
SUGGESTS Dozens of original, sparkling designs and 
motifs 

Ideas for creating exciting “‘match-mates’’ of ““Dek-All 
ated” objects and fabrics decorated with Prang Textile 
Colors 

COVERS Stencilling, free brush and other popular tech 
niques 

Many new uses for lettering and monograms 

16 STRIKING PAGES, OVER 50 ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
FULL COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE. 

LEARN HOW TO “DEK-ALL-ATE” TEA TILES, CAN- 
ISTERS, GLASSES, POTTERY DISHES. MIRROR 
FRAMES, METAL TRAYS, WOODEN NOVELTIES. 
ONLY 25e! WRITE TODAY, DEPT. CH-3 












CRAFTSMEN’S CALENDAR (Continued from page }j 


June 25-July 6. The 6th Summer Arts and Crafts Workshop, Wilh. 
mantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. Write: 
Kenneth Lundy, State Dept. of Education, State Office Build 
ing, Hartford, Connecticut. 


June 25-August 17. Summer Session of the Colorado Springs Fing 
Art Center School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


June 25-August 25. Summer session of the School of the Pond 
Farm Workshops, Guerneville, California. Registratio, 
through San Francisco State College. 


June 26-29. Festival of the Puppeteers of America; June @% 
July 7, Institute of the Puppeteers of America, Western Cob 
lege, Oxford, Ohio. 


June 29-September 2. Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, The 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


July 1-August 26. Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp, Hep. 
dersonville, North Carolina. 


July 2. Beginning of The Coach House Workshop, Mason, New 
Hampshire. Three weeks’ work in painting and weaving fol 
lowed by three weeks’ sketching tour. Write: Helen 6, 
Crathern, 1894 Oak Drive, Detroit, Michigan. 


July 8 through August. Weaving by Jack Larsen and Pottery by 
Hali Regger, Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 Southwest Corben 
Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


July 10-August 14. Mexican Art Workshop in Taxco. For informe 
tion write: Irma S. Jonas, Executive Director Mexican An 
Workshop, 238 East 23 Street, New York City. 


July 10-13. Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern Highlands, City 
Auditorium, Asheville, North Carolina. 


July 30-August 24. The last of five annual national Silversmithing 
Workshops for art teachers, sponsored by Handy & Harman 
at the School for American Craftsmen, Rochester Institute 
of Technology, Rochester, New York. 


July 30-September 7. Classes in weaving, early American decora 
tion, jewelry and metalwork, spinning, rug hooking and 
braiding, The Brentwood Crafts School, P.O.B. 241, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 


July 31-August 4. Craftsmans Fair of The League of New Hamp 
shire Arts and Crafts, Belknap Recreation Area, Gilford, 
New Hampshire. 


dugust 6-11. Summer exhibition of the Maine Coast Craftsmen, 
Hoboken Schoolhouse, Rockport, Maine. 


fugust 22. Open House at the Silversmithing Workshop Confer 
ence sponsored by Handy & Harman. Demonstrations, talks, 
films and exhibition of work by Baron Erik Fleming and 
others, The School for American Craftsmen, Rochester Insti 
tute of Technology, Rochester, New York. 


August 30-September 24. 1951 Second Annual Exhibition af 
Ceramic Art under auspices of the National Museum of Fine 
Arts, Washington, D. C. Entry blanks due August 14; work 
due August 21; open to artists in metropolitan Washington 


September 5-October 21. Italy at Work, Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Oregon. 


September 14-30. Crafts Exhibition and Competition, Pomona, 
California. Entries close August 23. For information write: 
R. B. Petterson, Los Angeles County Fair Association, Po 
mona, California. 


Statement of the ownership, management, and circulation required by the Act 
Congress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
1946 (Tithe 39, United States Code, Section 233) of Craft Horizens publi 
quarterly, March, June, September, December at G.P.O. New York for October | 
1950. 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
business managers are: Publisher, American Craftsmen’s Educational Cou 
Inc., 32 East S2nd St.. New York 22, N. Y.: editer, Mary Lyon, managing editor, 
Mary Lyon, business manager, Mary Lyon, 32 East S2nd St., New York 22, N. 
2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stat 
and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owm™ 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corP® 
ration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If ow 
by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well # 
that of each individual member, must be given). American Craftsmen’s Educa 
tional Council, Inc., 32 East S2nd Street, New York 22, N. Y., a nom 
corporation organized under the Education Law of New York. The known 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there # 
none, so state.) None. American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. (Owe 
By: President, Mr. H. H. F. Jayne, Wallingford, Penna.; Vice-President, Mrs. 
A. O. Webb, 32 E. Sind St.. New York 22, N. Y.; Secretary, Miss M. ¥. 
Andress, 447 E. 57th St.. New York, N. Y. Sworn to and subscribed before ™ 
this 7th day of February, 1951. (Seal) H. Fred Koster. (My commission exp=® 
Mar. 30, 1952.) H. Fred Koster, Notary Public, State of New York, * 
24-7344100. Qual. in Kings Co. Certs File N. Y. Co. Clerk, Kings Co. and N, ¥. 
Co. Registers. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 
TEXTILES and textile design 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS °* JULY 2 * AUGUST 10 

in enameling, glaze composition, and textile printing 

WRITE TO: Registrar, THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 plymouth avenue south, ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 











—— ORDER LILY YARNS AND THREADS = 





Color cards and complete 
catolog of Lily Handweav- 
ing Yarns and Threads sent 
LILY WEAVING WOOL 
LILY SPORTSWEAR WORSTED to you for only $1. (In ad- 
LILY KNITTING WORSTED dition, you receive a cou- 
pon worth $1 toward your 
next purchase of $10 or 
more of Lily Yarns and 
Threads. The catalog and 
color cards actually cost 
you nothing.) 






LILY RUG WEAVE YARN 

If you already have a Lily 
Handweaving Catalog and 
color cards, write for a cur- 
rent price list. It will be 
sent free of charge. 


Ont-POUND CONES OF 
COTTON WARP YARN 
MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS 
THREE STRAND 
MERCERIZED PEARL 
COTTON AND FLOSS 





ALWAYS ORDER YOUR COTTONS, LINENS, 
WOOLS AND METALLICS FROM LILY, 
THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS. 


LILY 
LINEN YARNS 


LILY 
NAVY CORD 





And many other yarns and threads from 


——— _LILY MILLS CO., HANDWEAVING DEPT. C, SHELBY, N. C. —_— 


























. open ho USG - - Wednesday, August 22 at Handy & 


Harman's Fifth National Silversmithing 


Workshop Conference, School for 


American Craftsmen, Rochester, New York— 


silversmithing demonstrations, 


exhibitions, films, and talks on contemporary 


silver. Program available July 15 from 


Craft Sewce Aparinent 


HANDY & HARMAN 
82 FULTON STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Designed for 
Easy Hand Weaving 
by Marie Phelps 
of Strawberry Hill! 




















Lustre “us 


@ Yes, famed designer Marie Phelps has “done it again” for 
the hand-weaving sorority. This time it's five uniquely origi- 
nal guest towels, all different from each other, all strikingly 
different from towels you'll see in other homes. 
It's too bad our photo can’t do full justice to her art; but we 
promise you that, when you execute her easy-to-weave designs 
with Ederlin pure linen yarn, you'll have guest towels you'll 


be proud to own or give. 


Send for Pattern #5 

Send only 20c for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern #5, 
and complete instruction sheet for all 5 towels. — DE RE R, 
Note that by shortening or lengthening the center 


part of the towels, you can weave table mats and 
runners. 


Weave these 
lovely guest 
towels with... 


EDERLIN 


PURE LINEN YARN 










Ederlin Pure Linen 
Yorn comes in 
many weights and 
a wide range of 
exciting colors. 
Send 25¢ for sam- 
ple card. 
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Mary Lyon 


Assistant Editor 
Mary Moore 
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SypneY BUTCHKES 
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Frederica Barach 

Eleanor Bitterman 

Mary Ballard Duryee 
Dorothy Giles 
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Polly Lada-Mocarski 
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4 magazine published quarterly by 
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Craft Horizons 


SUMMER, 1951 VOL. XI 


Artists and Design by Robert Beverly Hale 


Enrico Bernardi, Master /ntarsiatore by Walter Dorwin Teague 


The Lapidary Art by Lillian Hemmie 

Punch, the Immortal Puppet 

Knife, Fork and Spoon by D. S. Defenbacher 

The Visual Aspects of Selling by Egmont Arens 

A Potter’s Experiment by Beatrice Wood 

Early Spinning—The Distaff Side by Martha Mertz... 
Modern Spinning—An Evolution by /rene N. MacWhorter 
Art of Rug Hooking 

Craftsmen’s World—The Workshop 

Folly Cove Blockprinting by Eino Natti 

You Can Adapt Weaving Designs by Winona Chilcott 
Group Workshops 

Exhibitions 


The Bookshelf 
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OUR COVER *® Punch and Judy in the English tradition have won their way 
to children’s hearts for generations. Farcical and violent at once, their antics 
are greeted with roars of laughter. Charles Il ordered Punch to perform at 
the Whitehall Palace and gave him a medal—from which arose the saying 
“as pleased as Punch.” Loaned by the Museum of the City of New York. 


























Above left, Peruvian death mask of beaten gold, 
and above, African negro mask. Left, top to bottom, Egyptian 
mummy mask, and three masks used respectively on the 


African Ivory Coast, in Japanese No plays 
and by the African Batschioko tribe as a helmet. 
All from the exhibit “Alter Ego” held at the Cooper Union 


Museum in New York City. 























artists and 


Design 


At one time in another place there was a celestial studio where the 
inflexible patterns of the molecules were set down, and the movement 
of the great stars planned and charted for all the years to come. Then, 
too, the tiger’s stripes were designed and the stripes of the pilot fish, 
and serious questions were proposed and answered—such as: what 
would be the artistic effect of a handful of humming birds thrown 
against the blue sage or the trumpet vine? 

It is only of late that design has been taken up by man. Before the 
appearance of man on our planet there had been a minor amount of 
design, the silver geometry of the spiders, the golden geometry of the 
bees. Then, man, a born designer, appeared and far surpassed the spiders 
and the bees. He built the Lost Atlantis, it is said, he built the tombs of 
Egypt, he built well in Athens, he built Rome and the city of Paris. 

So design must be approached with reverence, for it represents a 
function that man has been allowed to share widely with his Creator. 
And the word design is a word of breadth and mystic overtones, and 
it is, like all words of large import, very difficult to define. 

But Craft Horizons has decided to attempt to clarify the meaning 
of this noble and elusive word in a series of articles. In our last issue 
Fred Meyer, who teaches design at the School for American Craftsmen, 
surveyed the field and in this issue D. S. Defenbacher, Director of the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, carries the investigation further. In 
succeeding issues it is planned to present articles on design by the 
designers themselves—in other words, the artists. 

It is felt that the artists—the architects, the sculptors, the painters and 
the craftsmen—will be able to speak with some authority on the subject. 
It is true that the studio where the patterns were laid out, the archetypes 
developed, and the rules set down.is in another place, another world, 
another dimension; it is true that no man can speak the final word. But 
artists are trained to seek the underlying order, the original intention. 
And by nature artists are intuitive. And at times the lightning strikes 
for them, and in our wilderness they see a garden, and from a thousand 
roses they deduce the rose. Ropert Beverty Hace 














yurtesy of Meyric R. Rogers. 
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Entrance to Enrico Bernardi’s studio in Bologna. 


ENRICO BERNARDL 


master intarsiatore 


BY WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 
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Qur cars stopped in a rather shabby street of Bologna, 
opposite the arched entrance of one of those tunnels 
jhat penetrate the depths of old Italian buildings. We 
"elimbed out. all nine of us, and trailed our leader down 

the length of the vaulted passage. It led as usual to an 
Sinner court, and across this we entered a similar tunnel. 

As frequently happened I was completely vague as 






jo our destination, not knowing what type or stature of 
craftsman we were stalking. This was Ramy Alexander's 
business, and | had learned that there usually was a 
pleasant, sometimes thrilling, experience awaiting us 
when wed tracked down our quarry. | was quite satis- 
fed to omit any prior briefing and enjoy a build-up 
of pleasant anticipation which was seldom disappointed. 
So | had no warning that our expedition into the recess- 
es of this old masonry rabbit-warren was to provide 
Han encounter with one of the greatest Italian craftsmen 
of today 
The second tunnel led us to a second courtyard, but 
this one was flooded with light because its further wall 
had been blown away by a bomb, and beyond a pile 


certainly the greatest in his field. 


of rubble the cream and rose facade of a baroque 
church rose against a brilliant blue sky. We turned to 


the right, toward a high, cavernous arch in a remaining 
wall of the court. Here a workman was repairing some 
doubtful Eighteenth-Century furniture, and a wide door 
under the arch opened into a big, gloomy room where 
other workmen were busy at similar tasks. | had a 
moment of surprise and mild dismay, thinking that this 
would be one of our infrequent duds: how could any 
good modern work come out of this setting? 

Then a slender young man, wrapped in a clean white 
coat rather like a surgeon’s, came forward out of the 
shadows and Ramy introduced him as Signor Bernardi. 
He was under medium height, slight, with black hair 
and piercing black eyes. His thin, sensitive face was 
smiling cordially, an expression that never left it, and 
the hand he gave us was thin and delicate but strong 
the hand of an artist craftsman. 

Enrico Bernardi was instantly likeable, but still | 
saw nothing to warrant our visit. Then Ramy suggested 
that he bring his work out into the daylight, where a 
table stood under the arch. He disappeared and came 
back carrying a small chest, and he made three or four 
of these trips. Soon there stood on the table a modest 
row of the most remarkable examples of intarsia to be 


Below, imaginative night scenes shown on a small chest which has a dual with 


the same scenes in daylight. Left, trompe loeil effect in wood intarsia. 




















Above, Enrico Bernardi in his workshop with a 

finished piece of intarsia, also shown at right. On the bench may 
be seen chest with ten daytime scenes 

night version on page 9. A palate of varied woods gives 

trompe l'oeil effects and illusion of distance 

in boxes on pages 10 and 11, courtesy Brooklyn Museum. 














produced in modern times, and we were filled with that 
excitement which fine and unexpected art inspires. 

Like all the vigorous modern crafts of Italy, intarsia 
has a long historical background. It is indigenous, a 
native art, and it has never been abandoned or neglected 
since its origin in some far-away past. Thus it has a 
healthy, uninterrupted tradition—it is no revival or 
importation. And its practitioners are very apt to be 
legitimate inheritors of this tradition, taught their skills 
by masters who learned these skills from a long line 
of antecedent masters. 

It is also true of intarsia as of other Italian crafts 
that the creative inspiration animating it had dwindled 
to the vanishing point during the long doldrums of the 
Nineteenth and early Twentieth Centuries: the skills per- 
sisted, the artistic imagination they served had atrophied. 
Italian craftsmen continued to produce extraordinary in- 
laid table-tops and chests for the astonishment of Vic- 
torian and Edwardian tourists, works whose only merit 
was the incredible dexterity of their execution. The 
designs on which this dexterity was lavished were repe- 
titions or variations on hackneyed themes or pedestrian 
excursions into appalling reaches of bad taste. 

This was true not only of intarsia, inlaid wood, but 
of pietra dura, inlaid marble; and of the other typical 
Italian crafts of ceramics, mosaic, glass blowing, weav- 
ing, cabinetry, and leather tooling. It cannot be an acci- 
dent or a coincidence that all these arts in Italy today 
are experiencing a sudden dramatic revival, an infusion 
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of fresh, vigorous imagination, which lifts the manual 
skills to their proper status as servants of a genuine, 
creative inspiration. It appears that the dead weight of 
the Fascist regime in Italy, and the dull pedestrianism 
of the Savoy rule on which it was imposed, had had a 
compressive effect on the Italian genius—not stunting 
it (and what would permanently diminish a fertility 
that has been so enormously productive in its various 
ways over a period of twenty-five hundred years?) but 
solidifying it and storing up its power in explosive 
concentrations. The removal of this weight at the end 
of the late war had the effect of a great release, and 
Italy has bloomed again in an outburst of artistic vitality, 
another renaissance. The recent war was truly a war 
of liberation for Italy, with none of the depressive effects 
that seem to have aged and deadened the spirits of 
France and England. 

Bernardi’s work is one of the many evidences of 
this phenomenon. He himself stems directly from the 
line of great cabinet makers and intarsiatori which 
stretches back through the Renaissance and Middle Ages 
to Roman times, and produced along the way such 
fabulous works as the choir stalls at Assisi and Siena 
and the famous inlaid rooms of the Duke of Urbino’s 
palace, built between 1468 and 1480. This latter work, 
in fact—one of two small studios can be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York—had a profound 
influence on Bernardi. The logic of his career is revealed 
simply in his own words: 

“Having been brought up in the midst of people 
who restored antique furniture, it was natural for me 
to fall under the influence of this group and these 
teachers. This was an experience which from certain 
points of view was beneficial and most useful since 
it gave me the possibility of familiarizing myself with 
the various techniques of the old masters. 

“From the beginning | felt myself very attracted to 
inlay work and as little by little | perfected myself in 
the technique, I felt the necessity of breaking away. from 
imitations of the old and starting out on a new road. 

“During the sad years of the war when things seemed 
coming to a head, and the front approached the fanfous 
Gothic line, the Superintendent of Monuments of Ancona 
charged me with the dismantling of the famous little 
studio of the Duke of Urbino so as to put it out of 
danger. | was acquainted with this jewel through photo- 
graphs but I didn’t have the faintest conception of what 
it was really like. It was not without emotion that I 
started removing it from the walls where it had stayed 
since the long-ago days when it had been fixed in its 
place and I could thus study and admire under the most 
favorable circumstances this masterpiece of inlay work. 

“This work made me understand beyond a doubt, 
after years of trials and attempts, the road which I 
must follow without hesitation and without regrets. 

“I returned to Bologna with this certainty in my 
heart and the hope that the war would end so that I 
could work in peace.” 

There are no Dukes of Urbino today to give Bernardi 
such scope as a more patient and expansive age pro- 
vided for his predecessors. He must do his intarsia in 
the intervals of earning his living at furniture restora- 
tion, and apply it to objects that can be handled at his 
small work bench beneath a barred window of his shop. 
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Bernardi 's intarsia design 

captures landscape and architecture 
in a scene which 

strikes into distance. 





But as often happens, these limitations have operated 
on his innate taste to give a fine and unique direction 
to his work. 

After all, intarsia is a delicate and precious art. The 
extent to which it was carried by the medieval and 
Renaissance craftsmen — many of them monks with all 
eternity in prospect and great cathedrals to decorate 
sometimes gives us moderns a touch of esthetic indiges- 
tion. It is also a light and facetious art, a perfect medium 
for the trompe [oeil effects in which it has so often 
excelled. The small scale of Bernardi’s compositions 
seems peculiarly appropriate, a triumph of good taste 
over any natural tendency to indulge in an aggressive 
display of his extraordinary virtuosity. This restraint 
is especially effective because it is combined with a 
breadth and simplicity of composition that is vastly 
greater then the actual dimensions of the spaces he fills. 

Look, for instance, at the pair of small chests which, 
probably, are Bernardi’s major realization of his art 
to date. Each has ten tiny drawers grouped around a 
central recess, and each drawer front, not over four 
inches wide, bears a different composition, or rather a 
variation on the same compositional theme; one chest 
showing these little imaginative scenes in daylight, the 
other the same scenes at night. Note the skill with which 
unity has been achieved in all this variety by maintain- 
ing complete symmetrical balance in each arrangement 
of masses, and between the right and left tiers of 
drawers. In these tiers, an over-all vertical effect is ob- 
tained by repeating similar vertical masses at each side 
of each composition, with smaller vertical details in the 
center. In the two middle drawers, above and below 
the recess, the major masses are in the center and pro- 
vide a vertical axis for the whole composition of which 
these ten small units are the elements. 

Each little arrangement of stylized architecture has 
an individual charm and grace, and a broad simplicity 
astonishing in such a small compass; while the whole 
has a serenity combining all this wealth of detail into 
a unit that the eye can perceive with delight, and explore 
without fatigue. Here is an impressive triumph of deli- 
cate perception, fertile fancy and measured restraint. 

Bernardi proudly signs his work, DIS. E FECIT. His 
design is as contemporary as those of his countryman 
Chirico, or Jean Hugo, or Dali in his saner moments. 





And their execution in intarsia rather than 


justified by the telling use he makes of the special pos- 


paint is 


sibilities of his medium. Not only the color of the bits 
of wood, but their grain and texture and the depth of 
their surface are important to his aims. Of his palette 
he says, “I use 3 mm slivers of wood of the most varied 
quality for my inlay work. Color, markings, veining, ete. 
are the characteristics which are looked for. The different 
types of wood go from maple to cypress, fig, light 
walnut, dark walnut, grey 
wood, white poplar, cherry, pear, almond, prune, acacia, 
olive, natural oak, black oak, lemon, orange and various 


walnut, white walnut. box 


exotic woods.” 

I am sure that to anyone wedded to the late sterile 
austerities of the Bauhaus school, that chronic constipa- 
tion of the esthetic urge, Bernardi’s medium and his 
work will seem frivolous, inconsequential. But Italian 
craftsmen carry no torches, they are not bound by rigid 
credos. They are not trying to prove a theory. They 
are full of a zest for living and creating, they have 
that overflowing vitality out of which springs all really 
joyous art. That is why, before their work, we so often 
thrill with smiling delight— our response is quicker 
than our critical judgment, as it should be. The bleak 
intellectual approach gets you nowhere with Italian 
craftsmanship, and closes to us broad, fertile fields of 
esthetic pleasure. A creative talent such as Bernardi’s 
is to be enjoyed, not measured by a grim theoretical 
yardstick. That, of course, should be the attitude toward 
any art that bursts through the level of intellectual exer- 
cise into the realm of pure exuberant creation. 

No one could state the aims of the natural, unself- 
conscious artist more simply, more modestly, or more 
adequately than Bernardi does himself: 

“My plans for the future? I don’t want to make plans, 
but I would like to be able to work in peace, satisfying 
my fancies in the time which is available making panels, 
chests, coffers, cabinets, inlaid boxes, in the fond hope 
that someone will buy them.” 





Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial designer, worked with 
Ramy Alexander, Vice-President of Compagnia Nazionale 
Artigiana of Rome, Charles Nagel, Brooklyn Museum, 
and Meyric R. Rogers, the Art Institute of Chicago, m 
making the selections for the exhibition “Italy at Work.” 











From top to bottom: 
veriscite, malachite, Montana agate, 








plume agate and sardonyx, 
a rare replacement in petrified wood. 


One of the questions most frequently asked of me is 
how I learned all about these rocks and how I started 
being a lapidarist. | neither studied nor took a course 
in cutting and polishing stones. 

Sharing with my Camp Fire daughter the exciting ex- 
perience of earning Nature Honor—‘find ten rocks or 
minerals and explain what a mineral is’—I learned how 
fascinating rocks can be, what beauty of design and 
color nature has molded together and deposited for our 
use and enjoyment. Thus I became a rockhound, The 
quest for crystals, agates, ores—any interesting rock— 
leads along an exciting road of exploration—up the sides 
of mountains, along river banks and dry creek beds, 
through forests and out on the prairies, to the enjoyment 
of all the beauty and wonder of the ovt-of-doors, the wild 
flowers and birds, the snow-capped range and the view 
to the far horizon. 

I return with the pack heavy upon my back, weary and 
dusty, but with soul renewed and the memory of a 
golden day. After a hasty dinner, prizes are dumped on 
the floor and, with a brush and pan of water, are 
scrubbed clean, and “oh, see this color—just look at 
this design!” —“I wonder what it looks like inside—if 
this weathered exterior were ground away, wouldn't it 
be beautiful polished?” 

So I kept lugging home packs of rocks. Finally my 
daughter decided to do silversmithing. All the cabochons 
available are round, oval or square with a wide seating 
bevel, restricting original design. In order to get the 
type of stones she wanted, she set up her own lapidary 
supply. What she really wanted to do was silversmith- 
ing so she asked me to do the stones for her. “Oh, | 
can’t cut and polish stones,” | said, “that is an art and 
takes lots of study.” But in the end she persuaded me and 
| am a lapidarist. 

| have become fascinated with “what it looks like 
inside,” what it will be when it’s polished. | have rocks 














Materials of the lapidary—polished and rough stones. 

Along the diagonal from upper left to lower right: malachite, Colorado 
petrified wood, agate in the rough, opallized wood bar 

and plume agate. Other stones include 


veriscite and chrysacolla. Right, pair of veriscite. 
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piled all over the place— more cabochons than my 
daughter can possibly use and one day my husband an- 
nounced that he would not finance the project further— 
grinding wheels and diamond saws are expensive. So, 
| am in business. 

Lapidary—the art of cutting and polishing stones— 
is one of the oldest of the crafts, but has made prac- 
tically no progress in the last hundred years. The popu- 
lar method of making every cabochon round or oval by 
a fixed template, regardless of any basic quality or 
pattern of the material, is as out-moded as the Pony 
Express. Metal craftsmen are crying for something differ- 
ent. It is time that the lapidary art took its place with 
other progressive crafts. 

The aim of the lapidary is to bring to light all of the 
hidden beauty of a piece of rock. The modern idea of 
free form and abstract design is all there in a piece of 
malachite, veriscite and other similar stones, deposited 
by nature thousands, perhaps millions of years ago— 
grace of line, form and color that man cannot duplicate. 
Why break it up and try to confine it in tight little 
rounds and ovals? I like to rough-grind a stone first. 
If there are weak spots or hidden fractures, it will usu- 
ally break in this process. Then I can see what the 
possibilities are and can decide on the best shape for 
the finished stone, irregular, free form or even oval. 

Each slab of rock should be carefully studied so as 
to make the best use of the natural pattern and design— 
combinations of line and color that are already there 
to be enhanced by grinding and polishing. 

The lapidary must keep in close touch with metal- 
craftsmen, as it is through them that his stones are used. 
As most craftsmen tell me they like to create their design 
around the stone they are going to use, it is up to the 
lapidary to give them something from which they may 
evolve some inspiration. | feel that the metalcraftsman 
and the lapidary should work together to find ways that 
stones may be used other than in jewelry and box tops. 
This field has not even been scratched. Also they should 
strive for perfect workmanship. Few handmade articles 
are exact enough to be mistaken for the commercial out- 
put, so if the craftsman strives for perfection, he will 
turn out something that is a pleasure to work with 
and a “joy forever.” Many people tell me that I obtain 
an exceptionally fine polish on my stones. The only 
secret to that is patience in sanding. It is impossible to 
get a high polish on a scratched surface—all scratches 
must be sanded off. Then it is a simple matter to obtain 
a final polish. 

The majority of semi-precious stones are used as ac- 
cessories to costumes. Therefore the lapidary as well as 
the metalcraftsman should be keenly aware of fashion 
trends. It certainly was not a lapidary who started the 
fashion of Erench cuffs and the demand for cuff links. 
“Pairs” is what keeps my hair grey! I can do half a 






















dozen cabochons in the time that it takes to try to make 
two that match. Usually I get them both just about 
finished when one breaks or a corner chips off and the 
pair is ruined. | was doing a pair for ear screws one 
day when on the last whirl of the polishing wheel on the 
last stone, it flew off the dop stick. I searched the shop 
over and over, and not a trace of that stone! Months 
later | found it up on top of the window casing. The 
color and pattern of the stone were so varied that | 
could not match the remaining stone. But as long as 
we have two arms and two ears, the craftsman must 
produce pairs. 

Last year a fashion designer made a trip to Africa. 
Soon metalcraftsmen were asking for crystals in the 
rough and stones in nugget shapes—which look more 
or less like rough pebbles, but are much harder to pro- 
duce than cabochons as the nugget has to be ground and 
polished on all sides. However, the trend seems to be 
waning. The present demand for semi-precious stones 
stresses color interest. Our Colorado petrified wood is 
very popular among the silversmiths, as it is comple- 
mentary to silver. It is very hard and tough, therefore 
easy for the beginner to work with. The range of color 
and pattern is limitless, as every piece is different, and 
compared to the “feel” of jade, I think, superior. 

It is encouraging to find the metalcraftsman interested 
in the stone with which he works, beyond the setting of 
it. “What makes this stone ‘opallized’ wood?” “What 
makes the color of this agate?” are questions denoting 
their interest which thrill the heart of a rockhound. 

This Colorado petrified wood was all in living trees 
200 million years ago. The fallen, decaying wood cells 
were gradually replaced with the minerals common to 
opal, agate and other silica. We find it now in various 
sizes over an extended area of pine forest. | agree with 
Joyce Kilmer that “only God can make a tree.” And 
God alone could turn that tree into a hard rock of beauti- 
ful colors mixed together in wonderful designs. 

It is much more exciting to go rock-hunting and find 
the material for cabochons than to buy them. I have 
the thrill of the discoverer as well as the enjoyment of 
a day out-of-doors. My dream at the present time is to 
find a new location of good material that I shall discover 
by myself. And I firmly believe that I shall. 

If you have the urge to become a rockhound, q good 
way to start is to join your local mineral club. Such 
clubs go on field trips to collect and discuss rocks and 
minerals. There is always some one of authority in the 
group who can tell you what your “finds” are. There 
are books also by which you can identify them. 

Then if you have the desire to see what they look like 
inside, the little booklet “The Art of Gem Cutting” by 
Dr. H. C. Dake, The Mineralogist Magazine of Portland, 
Oregon, will explain all about how to do it. However, 
if a perfect manicure is important to you, do not even 
think of it, as you will surely grind your finger nails 
away with the rock. Still, I know of no craft that holds 
more satisfaction: a day out-of-doors, searching for 
nature’s treasures, then cutting and polishing to bring 
to light all of the hidden beauties therein is certainly 
a soul-satisfying experience. 





In addition to rearing a family Lillian Hemmie found 
time to become a rockhound known to many craftsmen 
who work with stones. From the Rock Creek Lapidary of 
Colorado Springs she sends stones all over the country. 
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PUNCH 


The immortal comic actor has 







bludgeoned his uproarious way down the centuries 
from Asia to the New World. 


in rebellious, outrageous slapstick. 














Mrs. Paul McFarland’s early 


4merican Punch, in the jaws of crocodile 
from the Brander Matthews Collection. 


























Left: Otto Kunze’s Czech marionettes— 
Kasparec with cap and bells. 

Below: Early 19th Century English Punch, Judy 
and crocodile, given to the Brander Matthews 
collection by the late George Arliss. 





Below: delicately carved Italian Pulcinello, 
from Cooper Union Museum. 

Below, right: French Polichinelle and his wife, 
Museum of the City of New York, holding a small Polichinelle 
in court dress, from the Brander Matthews collection. 
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FORK Knives of obsidian, stone, shell, 


steel and bone from Admiralty and Solomon Islands, 


d SPOON British Columbia and Alaska. 


BY D. 5S. DEFENBACHER 


€ 


A folding iron fork, probably Early American silver fork by Jesse Kip, A three-tined fork 

European, from the Sixteenth Century. sucket fork by John Noyes, 17th-18th Centuries. in “The Feast 

| of the Bean” by the 
Flemish painter 


Jordaens (1593-1678). 





The story of our 
primary eating implements and the 


development of their form. 


A bronze spoon of great 
antiquity with fig-shaped bowl, 
Etruscan circa 700 B.C. 











Folding knife of 
steel, silver and bone, German 


or Swiss circa 1700. 


What you eat is your business. What you eat with is 
everybody's business. It is this curious personal-imper- 
sonal character of the knife, fork and spoon that is the 
inner core of the story in the exhibition constructed by the 
Walker Art Center of Minneapolis, under the sponsor- 
ship of Towle Silversmiths of Newburyport. It traces the 
development of our eating tools from prehistoric fingers 
toa new 195] sterling flatware design. 

The more than two hundred pieces, borrowed from 
museum collections, come from most of the civilized 
and uncivilized parts of the world—from all of Europe, 
China, Japan, India, the Pacific Islands, America, 
Alaska, South America, Ancient Rome and Etruria, the 
Malay Peninsula and Africa. 

What has happened in different times and places to 
these commonplace tools? How did the forms—so fa- 
miliar now—of our knife, fork and spoon develop? 

The shape of the knife blade has varied greatly at 
different times and with different peoples. Since the 
Seventeenth Century in Western countries, the eating 
knife has been a single-edged blade. The first fork was 
probably a pointed stick or the pointed knife used as a 
spear. It developed in two directions: the chopstick and 
the tined fork. The spoon, or in other words, a bowl 
with a handle appeared early. The spoon has been used 
by all peoples everywhere, and its form is often excep- 
tionally beautiful. The first silver spoons were fig- 


Steel screw-on knife, 
fork and spoon to fit in leather case, 
German or Spanish, circa 1700. 





shaped; the elliptical shape—so common now—devel- 
oped in the Seventeenth Century. 

The exhibition traces the development of each of 
these tools through man’s graduation from fingers to 
forks. The story of the knife begins with the prehistoric 
flint, or chip of stone from a very old block. The story 
of the spoon begins with the cupped hand, a sea shell 
and a gourd. The knife and spoon were all that man 
needed in the pre-diet era. When he was really hungry, 
five fingers were his fork. But then an exploratory Six- 
teenth Century Italian, so it is claimed, decided that a 
trident device like a fork could be used instead of 
fingers. A neat Englishman borrowed the idea and, in 
due course, America had forks. The Sixteenth Century 
Italian, by the way, was merely an adapter. In 1071, so 
says St. Beneventure, a Greek princess brought a gold 
fork to Italy in her dowry for the Doge she wed. 

The knife, fork and spoon are excellent vehicles for 
giving further insight into the arts which we live with 
and use in our daily lives. They are perhaps our most 
familiar tools—so familiar that, as tools, we tend to 
accept them without thought. And yet they are so per- 
sonal that we cannot ignore them; in fact, we tend to 
lay upon them the symbols and meanings of social 
ambition, personal attainment and economic status. The 
result today is that most of our flatware is, on the one 
hand, under-developed for its use and, on the other, 





Roman silver spoon, circa 300 A.D. 
Early Nineteenth Century American spoon 
by Shepherd and Boyd. 


An Eighteenth Century silver 
gravy spoon from England. Note the 
strainer in center bowl. 











Above: horn spoon, Admiralty Island. 






Right: ivory chopstick 






and knife set with case, Chinese. 






Below: a battery of elaborately ornate spoons 





considered de rigueur a generation ago. 


. decorated to a point of absurdity. The curious situation 
wherein our esthetic and functional judgment is estab- 
lished by what exists, and not by what could exist, is 
very real in this field. We have designed the eating 

. ‘ habits rather than redesign the tools. Yet, at the same 
' 
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time, the character of our food has changed, and modified 
tools are called for. 





The knife, fork and spoon are hand tools—more 
widely used than any other, even the hammer, the saw, 
the chisel. They should fit the hand, work in the hand, 
be comfortable in the hand and balance in the hand. The 
fork and spoon are used in the mouth. They should fit 





the mouth, carry proper amounts of food, be comfort 
able to the mouth. 

There are three basic design considerations and di¥ 
ciplines which are constant in all objects: 1, the visual 
quality of the form must satisfy esthetic and psyche 
logical needs; 2, the use of an object determines i6 
basic form, and 3, the material and technique of manit 
facture affect the form. Requirements for good desigtt 
in a useful knife, fork and spoon, practical qualities, at® 
not incompatible with the qualities of beauty. 

For centuries the schizophrenic personality of the 
knife, fork and spoon has plagued the makers of thest 
pieces. In almost every age the decorative personalily 





predominated. The hand was expected to adapt itself @ 
the tool, and the hand, being the servant of the minds 














ambition, succumbed. We designed the tool as a symbol 
of elegance, and created eating habits to conform. Is it 
really convenient to spread butter with the ridiculous 
little butter knife when there is a big enough one handy? 
Does a round-bowled soup spoon feel comfortable to 
the mouth? Must we embellish each forkful of peas 
with clusters of silver rosebuds or garlands of wistaria? 

The esthetic idea of our time is based on the elimina- 
tion of non-essentials. Forms and arrangements tend to 
reflect a concern with materials and a guarded use of 
ornamentation. Today we have passed through the first 
stages of a revolution—a revolution of making, think- 
ing about, and using things. In each decade another 
despot of tradition has fallen to the new thought. In 
more or less the sequence given houses, furniture, china, 
glassware took on the characteristic of the new age which 
produced a restatement of an old Greek principle: the 
structure can be its own ornament. 

But now in this time it is a little different. The ex- 
pression of use can be an expression of beauty. Useful- 
ness, clearly expressed in the form, can be an esthetic 
enhancement even to the point of elegance. We not only 
expect to make a useful chair by eliminating non-essen- 
tials, we expect the chair to be beautiful. It is not differ- 
ent with a fork or spoon of silver or gold or platinum, 
Its usefulness can be the core of beauty. 

By stating the first principles upon which good de- 
sign in any age is based, and, at the risk of being 
pedestrian, by outlining the way in which we actually 
use the knife, fork and spoon, a series of reference points 
is established for what has been produced in the past 
and what should be produced today. 

The knife is used as a cutter, a spreader, a pusher; 
the fork as a skewer, a partial cutter and a shovel, with 
firm and soft foods. The spoon is used as a scoop, a 
partial cutter and a stirrer, with soft and liquid foods. 
Not only use, but the material and the technique of 
manufacture affect form. For example, horn can be 
carved and bent, as can wood; steel can be drawn, 
stamped and cast; clay can be cast and modelled; silver 
can be beaten, drawn, stamped, cast and incised. 

Since the Seventeenth Century, when the knife-fork- 
spoon team came into use, shapes of handies have 
changed little. Little attention has been given by silver 
makers to the knife handle as a hand tool. Most handles 
except possibly the pistol grip—have been designed 

















for the eye, but not for the hand. Yet, touch, feel and 


balance are important esthetic experiences. This applies 
to the handles of the fork and spoon as well. The Towle 
“Contour” knife handle is reminiscent of the pistol grip, 
but it develops a new form of its own. 

Eating habits today dictate the preparation and serv- 
ing of food in smaller pieces. As a result, the knife 
blade may be smaller, the tines of the fork may be less 
pronounced and more spoon shaped, the bowl of the 
spoon may be smaller. Handles are lengthened for 
comfort. The flowing quality of silver is expressed, the 
objective of ornament is achieved by the modelling of 
the basic form. 

The decision of Towle Silversmiths to reduce the 
number of different “Contour” pieces to thirty-four has 
marked a milestone in the simplification which char- 
acterizes our present period. John VanKoert, the de- 
signer, has not only attacked the problem of basic 
shapes of the individual pieces, but has considered their 
interrelated use. He has attempted to eliminate highly 
specialized serving pieces by creating each new shape 
to fulfill multiple needs. We see here a sound, honest and 
successful effort to break the grip of a once valid but 
now effete tradition. 

In “Contour” there is the old Greek principle—as 
stated above—that structure can be its own ornament. 
There is also today’s version of that ancient rule—the 
expression of use can be an expression of beauty. Van- 
Koert did not achieve this by making “Contour” plain. 
It is not plain. The play of concave and convex surfaces 
and the pattern of reflections in those surfaces are as 
ornamental as any carved silver garland. Something 
more needs to be said about the misnamed “plainness” 
of recent design. In so many instances the plain object, if 
it is well done, requires a far greater degree of skill in 
the designing and making than an ornate object. Com- 
plexity hides all manner of defects. Therefore the well 
done simple object is not really simple at all. It is a very 
studied integration within the object of all the technical 
and esthetic requirements for good design. 


Vr. Defenbacher, director of Walker Art Center in Min- 
neapolis, with his staff prepared the exhibit, sponsored 
by Towle Silversmiths of Newburyport, Mass., now tour- 
ing the museums of the U.S.A. This is the second in the 
series of articles on design, its origins and its applications. 





Knife, fork and spoon 
by VanKoert, skilfully 

designed for today, 

Towle’s “Contour” meets the test 
of “use as an expression 

of beauty.” 











In this attractive shop, 

“centers of interest” are achieved by 
means of background textures. 

Note the brick wall, the curtains, 

the screen and the slatted display fixture. 
Idella La Vista’s shop at 

44 West 54th St.. New York, designed by 
Norman Cherner. Photo Ben Schall. 


At right: the Swedish designe c 
Bruno Mathson, designed this open unit 


jor a bookcase. lt makes a 
splendid display piece at Bonniers, Inc., 
a New York shop. 












Below: this combination bookcase and 

sideboard is ideal as a display fixture as it 

creates “islands of attention,” to focus 

interest on a single area. Shown in Dallas, Texas, 







at Nieman-Marcus—among the smartest 
merchandisers in the country. Photo, Wm. Langley. 







































Mr. Arens, industrial designer, when asked for a 

definition, explained that an industrial designer is concerned 
with “the visual aspects of selling.” Packages, displays, 
fixtures, showrooms are his particular province. He tells how some of the 
techniques used in mass marketing may be used to sell handcrafts. 





the visual aspects of Selling BY EGMONT ARENS 


Purveyors of mass produced merchandise have learned 
by hard experience that the finest goods will not sell 
to the great American public unless they are well pack- 
aged and well displayed. Even manufacturers who spend 
millions of dollars in advertising realize that the final 
decision to buy is at the “point of sale.” And so pack- 
aging and display are coming to be known as “point 
of sale advertising.” Surveys have been made showing 
that in some categories 75 per cent of the sales are made 
on impulse. So the best brains are engaged at high 
salaries to stimulate impulse buying. 

It occurs to me that perhaps some of the selling tech- 
niques developed in mass marketplaces might be ap- 
plicable to the arts and crafts field. | predict that if 
a survey were made of buyers in arts and crafts stores, 
it would reveal even more than 75 per cent of the sales 
in crafts shops are made on impulse. People go into such 
a store without any conditioning by advertising. They 
have not been told and retold, again and again, by news- 
paper, magazine and television to buy Mr. Jones’ hand- 
turned wooden bowls, or Miss Smith’s handwrought 
silverware. Rather, they come into a crafts shop in a 
spirit of adventure. They usually have no preconceived 
idea of what they are going to buy. Hence the element 
of chance as to what they will buy is very high. They 
will buy if their fancy is appealed to with emphasis. 

In the mass market this sales emphasis is called “im- 
pact.” The psychologists have figured it out that the 
people in our modern world have so much advertising 
and selling thrust at them, that they develop perceptual 
callouses. Their “threshold of receptivity” goes up so 
high that ordinary appeals to their interest are screened 
out: the core of their consciousness is not affected. It’s 
the same thing that happens on a party telephone line: 
you don’t hear the ring unless it is your own sequence 
of sounds. You have been conditioned to disregard the 
rest. To get through this psychological armor that peo- 
ple have built up around them, the sales managers have 
conjured up this thing called “impact.” It is supposed to 
break through the psychological armor. 
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Above: Model of the Knife, Fork and Spoon exhibit 

(see page 18 for story) designed by William Friedman. “Islands of interest” 
are established by setting up screens to make numerous corners. 

Color is important in display technique. The panel colors are gray, yellow and 
black in baked enamel; cases are lined with red, blue and black cloth. 

Top right: various levels of the display fixtures, each creates a plane upon 
which the eye can focus without distraction from other merchandise. 

Eye-level and just below eye-level get quickest attention. 

Opposite: Cool, uncluttered Leisure Room at Dallas’ Nieman-Marcus. 














Impact in packaging is achieved by unusual graphic 
arrangements of various kinds, by color and by-form; 
in displays, by novelty of arrangement, by the use of 
background colors and by various devices to attract 
favorable attention from the customer. Today a package 
must sell itself..In a day when clerical help is ever more 
expensive, selfservice, or at least semi-selfservice, is the 
rule. This holds true in crafts shops as well as in super 
markets. With only one or two clerks and a shop full 
of people, there can be a lot of selfservice selling if the 
goods are properly displayed. 

If you will stop to think a minute you will agree that 
if sales are to be increased by people selling themselves, 
a lot more planning is necessary than when all sales 
depend upon a clerk’s ministrations. So the astute shop 
manager will try to anticipate the questions that her 
customers would have asked the sales person, as well as 
her answer. She will write these things out on easy-to- 
read signs. For instance, let’s take Miss Smith’s hand- 
wrought silver as a case in point. You want to personalize 
Miss Smith's ability as a silversmith. It follows that a 
good picture of Miss Smith, in her smock, at work in 
her studio, along with the silver itself will create that 
personal interest on the part of the customer that dis- 
play of the silver alone would not achieve. Your cus- 
tomers have a feeling of having been taken, as it were, 
into Miss Smith’s studio. Later, when they go home with 
their new found treasure, they tell about Miss Smith 
working in her studio as though they had actually seen 
her at work. The silverware they have bought thus takes 
on a new value in their eyes. Their ego has been enlisted. 
The “romance of art” has touched their imaginations. 

| mentioned easy-to-read signs above. That is very 
important. If you attended the Knife, Fork and Spoon 
show, which was given in New York at the Museum of 
Natural History and which will tour the country, you 
no doubt noticed how well all parts of the show were 
captioned. The story of the development of mankind's 
artifacts was told in detail in easy-to-read captions. Since 
your clerk cannot always be at a customer's elbow to 
tell all the interesting stories about how the various 





handcrafts in your store were made, try to tell the story 
in well-designed signs alongside the merchandise. You 
will be surprised’ how such signs in gay colors will 
brighten up your shop and, incidentally, how much your 
sales will increase. 

Boxes of merchandise tied up with bright colored rib- 
bons in gay gift wraps, judiciously placed around the 
shop, will serve equally well to liven up the cash 
register. The classical example of what bright wraps will 
do is the case of the phonograph record. Remember? 
The record business was in the doldrums. Records in 
brown craft envelopes were not selling. Then somebody 
dreamed up the brightly-colored record album. Sales 
skyrocketed and the record business had a big comeback. 
Today record shops are stimulating places to go into, 
when formerly they were rather dreary. Just a bit of 
color did the trick for a whole industry. Perhaps that 
kind of treatment will help you sell more arts and crafts. 

As | write this I have just come from the packaging 
show. It was the largest exhibit of packaging materials 
in the history of the industry. It took me two whole days 
to go through it, and I had to keep moving. The entire 
floor of the Atlantic City Auditorium was taken up by 
exhibitors. There were all kinds of beautiful wrapping 
materials, colored foils, candy stripe gift wrapping 
papers, and of particular interest, the various kinds of 
transparent films and sheetings. Of outstanding interest 
were the uses made of new materials such as the vinyls 
and polyester which can be extruded in tubes and formed 
into all manner of packages. All of these materials are 
available for arts and crafts shops. 

I think I should say a word about fixtures. If you will 
look at the pictures on these pages you will note that 
the fixtures are as important as the merchandise in setting 
the tone of the shop. Where you have a great variety 
of assorted merchandise, as is usual in a crafts shop, 
it is helpful to have fixtures at different levels, and set 
together in such a way that the merchandise can be dis- 
played in small related groups—each group screened to 
some extent from other groups in the store. It is 
the same principle as the paragraphs on a printed page. 
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{ table-setting is always a sure-fire attention-getter. 
H ell placed case framed into u all is anothe r 
aid to selling { corner in the giftware department al 


Vieman-Marcus in Dallas. Texas. 


Vew York photographer, Wynn Hammer 


thought up this unusual arrangement of flat silverware 


to attract attention on a page. 
lt would also attract attention in a gift shop. 
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When a page is broken up it is easy to read, but the 
eye and the mind get a feeling of exhaustion when having 
to take in too much at once. In the Knife, Fork and 
Spoon show, screens, set together in the form of a cross, 
create little “islands of interest” that the eye and the 
mind of the spectator can take in comfortably. 

The most successful gift shops, | have noticed, are 
constantly arranging and rearranging their stock. That 
makes for continual reinterest for customer friends. Rena 
Rosenthal has told me that she everlastingly keeps 
changing her displays. She claims that whatever success 
she has had came from her selection of good design and 
her manner of grouping. In the cabinets, for instance, 
she puts the small wood carvings together, the enamels 
with other metal objects, the ceramics as to size and 
color. Lamps naturally tie in with furniture. 

Very effective groupings can of course be worked out 
using a simple color scheme. For instance a group of 
objects all white shown against some dark background 
would be striking. A whole shop could be done on this 
principle of color selection. Here again, each color group 
would be an island of interest against other color groups. 

One of the secrets of successful selling, especially in 
the higher price brackets, is to encourage uninterrupted 
concentration of interest on the part of your customer, 
so that she can unhurriedly and without distraction 
make up her mind about the merchandise before she 
leaves the shop. That is why these “islands of interest” 
mentioned above are so important. The customer gets 
a chance to think to herself: “Now I wonder how that 
would look in my own home?” If there is a mass of 
competing merchandise crowding around her, as in a 
drug store. or in the 5 and 10, it is hard for her to do 
this job of visualization. If the price were only five or 
ten cents it wouldn't matter, she would take a chance. 
But when she is spending dollars instead of pennies, 
she will pause and consider. If you arrange your shop 
80 this will be an easy and pleasant task for her you 
Will be delighted with the sales results. 


Textiles, rugs, pottery, glass are here 

subdivided and combined in homelike harmony and 

at easy eye-levels. A wall section typical of background 
and display at Bonniers. 


Note various eye-levels at which this pottery 
group is displayed. The dinnerware and decorative 
ceramic pieces are Sascha Brastoff’s, displayed 

in the Nieman-Marcus Hall of Fame collection. 





Known from East to West for her artistic achievement in 
the making of pottery, Beatrice Wood continues to prow 
duce some of the finest ceramic ware in the country from, 
her new California studio in the beautiful Ojai Valley, 


A potter's experiment BY BEATRICE WOOD 


Beatrice Wood combines ceramic creation 


with life in the Ojai Valley, gardening and selling 


to visitors from far and near. 
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Beatrice Wood pauses momentarily in a breezeway of 
her new Ojai studio to look at pots on display. Page 29, 


striking examples of her ware. 

















Three years ago | moved to Ojai to try an experiment 
friends told me would not work out. I decided to make 
pottery and sell it from the place | lived. | have not 
yet decided whether friends were right or wrong. They 


were wrong in thinking that pottery would not sell from 
a distant corner of the beautiful Ojai valley. People 
have come from all over the United States, Canada, 
Japan and India to visit my exhibition room. Friends 
were right, however, in thinking that the experiment 
might be difficult to carry out. It is. For there are many 
interruptions, delightful in themselves, but hard to con- 
tinue working through. As my place becomes better 
known, | wonder how there will be any time left for work 
—a fascinating problem that does not worry me. 

Even under an ideal set up, to throw clay and to glaze 
is too much for one person. Therefore for many years 
I had been looking for someone with scientific back- 
ground, who could enjoy working the way I do. Not only 
had I too much to do, but I felt handicapped by lack of 
chemical knowledge. The many who offered to help me 
were not equipped to render the assistance needed. 





Colonel Frank Noyes for some time had heard me 
voice this need for trained help. Last summer, while 
visiting a collection of Chinese ceramics, he was over- 
come by their beauty and it flashed through his mind 
that for the rest of his life he would like to devote his 
energies to creating such glory. As this idea crystallized, 
he realized he was the very person to help me. He had 
studied chemistry and medicine. He was equipped with 
military training and business experience. He saw he 
could complement me on the side where | was weak. He 
rushed off to Ohio State University, lost himself in glaze 
research, then wrote me what he had done. 

Necessity creates action. Our need has brought us 
together for | had the equipment and years of art train- 
ing he lacked. The result has been a stimulating exchange 
of ideas. Now my glazes are no longer produced by 
what I call the touch-and-go method. They are chemi- 
cally worked out to an exact conclusion. In the past | 
said | made pottery the way most people cook. I get 
a basic glaze formula, which I liken to a white sauce. 
To this I add a bit of curry—cobalt carbonate, some 
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{hove right, with her co-worker, 

Colonel Frank Noyes, an expert on glazes, 
Beatrice Wood debates the merits of glazes that 
“At” or “crackle.” Directly above. 


she is hard at work, and scattered about appear 
some results of the pottery partnership. 





















red pepper—ground glass, a drop of vanilla—titanium 
oxide. It is then either good to eat or it is not—the nega- 
tive winning most of the time. In the past, for instance, 
if a person asked how a jewel effect was produced | 
answered vaguely: “Oh, I do something to the formula 
and it happens.” Now the Colonel replies sternly: “It 
is a question of using glaze with a coefficient of expan- 
sion and contraction that is greater than the body on 
which it is used.” A reply that enlightens me as much 
as the person who listens. 

Colone! Noyes computes as fine potters have through 
the ages. working with molecular formulas, logarithms, 
calculations and slide rule. The result is that he has 
perfected a marvelous blue, a translucent glaze, a fine 
matt and a crystalline effect. I throw the pots. Together 
we decide what glaze will look nice on them, and it is not 
a question of too many cooks spoiling the broth. 

Because of the new effects we are continually trying, 
many may think our approach impractical, and they are 
right. We have a wonderful time and produce the mini- 
mum of results. To make new glazes which often fail 
is more exciting than to make old ones that always come 
out. The only thing that Colonel Noyes and I do not 
agree upon is glazes that crackle and do not fit a body. 
I love them, he does not. 

Though Colonel Noyes now shares my problem of in- 
terruptions, we get a good deal done because we start 
work at eight in the morning, and the distraction of 
visitors does not begin until two. To make up for lost 
time, we work Saturdays, Sundays, and often nights 
though any potter who loves clay and glaze the way 
we do, knows that “work” is not the proper word for 
such enchanted occupation. 

lt is true that interruptions keep us from “concert 
pitch.” But one has to choose whether to be a specialist 
in art, cutting off life, or whether to bring art into living, 
thereby losing some of the virtuosity which it is possible 
to achieve in isolation. For Colonel Noyes and me there 
has been no choice. We enjoy the interruptions, the meet- 
ing of people, the direct response to glazes that are liked. 

One of the interesting surprises in making pottery 
is that the public generally wants to buy pieces we con- 
sider imperfect. For example, a bow! that lay two years 
against the outside wall, hidden by succulent plants, was 
picked up by a collector, bought for a small sum and 
later placed in his room amongst Oriental treasures. 
When we saw the bowl we thought modestly it was the 
most glowing thing in the room. Another discriminating 
collector chose a warped plate that we had used as a 









































test piece. It had a gleaming golden center, a matt glaze 
of various degrees of density on the sides with which 
we tested different proportions of flint. This one piece the 
customer fell in love with, though we advised against 
it. Later we saw this plate on a teakwood stand by the 
side of a Sung horse. That cheered us up, for we had 
considered the bowl so dull we refused to sell it, pre- 
senting it instead to the customer as a gift when he 
insisted upon having it. 

| am sure potters will understand how we feel about 
glazes that do not come up to expectations. They may 
have beauty for another. For us their meaning is lost, 
because they have not realized the beauty imagined. 

| designed the house I live and work in—which 
friends told me would not work out. First | placed the 
windows to hold the view, then added walls to hold the 
windows. The Ojai is one of the beautiful valleys of 
the world, and my place on a slight hill overlooks its 
sweet expanse. As | throw on the wheel my eyes rest 
on mountains and sunsets. As Colonel Noyes calculates 
formulas, he sees the jagged peaks of the Matilija range, 
sharply outlined against the sky. The house is built in 
three sections connected by breezeways with pottery dis- 
played in niches along the walls. 

The first section is work and kiln room, the second, 
exhibition room, and the third is the living space with 
outside dining area. Each room has a different view, so 
that one never tires of the character of the landscape. In 
spite of work, meeting visitors, wrapping packages, in- 
voicing, | keep a vague housewifely eye on the house, 
and also care for a large garden. On account of water 
shortage this is planted in beautiful succulents, cacti and 
geraniums. Many weeds also grow there, and one of 
my conflicts is to drop work and care for them. In sum- 
mer time I have to water this garden daily. To accom- 
plish my various activities and greet visitors with non- 
chalance requires a Napoleonic talent for fast living. 
If I throw early in the morning before visitors arrive, 
I am all right. Under pressure the fine, sensitive form 
is‘lost. And yet those are the pots we sell best. 

A potter who goes in for mass production receives 
greater financial returns than I do. But in this age when 
so much of living and thought is mechanized, it is good 
that a few still love objects the hands touch. They 
breathe a magic life of their own. To know the earth, 
to create form, to bring forth a glaze that delights is 
to tune up into heavenly chords. 


























































Distaff with top unscrewed 


and set in base has height of 38 inches. 











Early Spinning « the distaff side 


BY MARTHA MERTZ 


Although many people have a general idea as to the 
use and manipulation of the spinning wheel, few know 
much about the spinning techniques which preceded it. 

In the use of most natural textile fibers—wool, cotton, 
silk and flax—the problem of joining many short fibers 
to make a single thread presents itself. This process is 
known as spinning and, through it, individual fibers are 
twisted until they cling together to form an individual 
long thread. In spinning by hand, three main operations 
must be performed: (1) the fibers must be pulled or 
drawn out to the desired length and fineness, (2) they 
must be twisted together to give them strength, length 
and durability and (3) they must be rolled on a spool, 
onto a stick or wound into a ball. In primitive spinning 
these three actions are performed separately. 

Originally, spinning was done by the hands alone, 
without any implements, since this is the simplest way. 
The fibers were drawn out between the hands, twisted 
into yarn and then rolled into a ball. The quality of the 
thread was governed always by five factors: the strength, 
the fineness and the length of the individual fibers used, 
the extent to which they were drawn out and the amount 
of twisting they received in the process of being spun. 

Spinning by hand alone was a difficult and slow 
process and the resulting yarn was uneven. The tech- 
nique was therefore improved by rolling the fibers 
against the body instead of twisting them by hand. This 
original thread was usually loose and, before being re- 
spun into a finer thread, was called a roving. 

Another primitive method consisted in using a hooked 
stick, held in hand, the spun yarn being rolled onto the 
shank of the stick while the loose fibers were held and 
fed by the other hand. 

A rather short straight stick or spindle, tapered at 
one end or both, was developed as a means of producing 
more evenly spun thread. The fibers to be spun were held 
in one hand, while the spindle, twirled in the other hand, 
gave the strengthening twist to the yarn. A later and 
ingenious development was the discovery that a weighted 
spindle spun or rolled with greater momentum than an 
unweighted one, so weights of stone, clay or other heavy 
material were added in the form of a whorl. 

Some North American Indians used a long spindle, 
one end held against the ground while the spinner, 
a kneeling position, twisted the spindle with one hand 
while feeding the fibers to it with the other. 

A finer and more even thread was produced by sus 
pended spindle-spinning. This method had the added 
advantage of being somewhat more rapid as well. The 
spun yarn was wound on the spindle close to the whorl 
end and was fastened with a loose knot, possibly 4 
half-hitch. The spindle was twisted and then dropped 
so that it hung suspended, twirling in the air, lengthening 
and strengthening the fiber thread. This form of spim 
ning was done in a standing position and when enough 

Continued on page #4 
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Modern Spinning « an evolution 


BY IRENE N. MacWHORTER 


The spinning wheel, first mechanical aid to hand spin- 
ning. was invented in India between the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. Some enterprising spinner mounted 
the spindle horizontally on a frame and turned it by 
means of a small belt running from the spindle around 
a large wheel. Without changing the principle of spin- 
ning, the spindle could now be turned by hand or by 
foot pedal more rapidly than it could be twisted by hand. 

Sometime during the latter part of the Middle Ages, 
the spinning wheel was introduced into Europe. In the 
Sixteenth Century there were two types of wheels in 
use. The first was the bobbing wheel, or the Jersey wheel. 
It was necessary for the spinner to walk back and forth 
beside this big wheel, giving it a spin with the hand, 
alternately drawing out the yarn and winding it. The 
second was called the Saxony wheel which was a great 
improvement. This smaller wheel, which was turned by 
a foot pedal, twisted and wound the thread at the same 
time. It was equipped with a distaff to hold the fibers 
to be spun, just as the spinner using a spindle and whorl 
carried the distaff under her arm or thrust into her belt 
so that she could walk about while spinning and have 
both hands free for drawing out the fibers and handling 
the spindle. Both the Jersey and Saxony wheels were 
a useful part of almost every household in the American 
Colonies. While spinning wheels were made in many 
different designs, each spun yarn by the same principle. 

There was no further development in the method of 
spinning until the Industrial Revolution. In _ the 
Eighteenth Century three great inventions revolutionized 
spinning—James Hargreave’s spinning jinny, Richard 
Arkwright’s cotton spinning frame, and Samuel Cromp- 
ton’s mule. These inventions allowed spinning to be 
taken out of the home and become a commercial process. 
They have been greatly improved, but still serve as the 
basis for modern spinning machinery which is among 
the most complicated of machines used in industry. 

The process of spinning differs slightly with the type 
of fiber to be used. Some raw fibers require considerably 
more preparation than others before they are ready to 
be spun. Most of this preparation today is done by ma- 
chinery, but in the days when spinning was done at home 
many hours of tedious work were required. Flax had 
to be soaked in water and the wooden parts beaten out 
of the fibers with a stone or a wooden mallet. A comb- 
like tool known as a hatchel or haskel was used to loosen 
and straighten the fibers so that they could be spun. 
Wool was first cut from sheep with a knife, later with 
sheers, and then brushed with cards to clean the fibers 
and lay them parallel. The first cards had leather backs 
and thorn bristles. The seeds in cotton had to be picked 
out by hand before it could be made ready for spinning. 
The fiber being spun in the photograph is angora, from 
the angora rabbit. This is a smooth, silky, non-oily fiber 
which requires no preparation except to be brushed well 
before it is harvested. Continued on page 34 


Dutch type spinning wheel used 
by Mrs. MacW horter in spinning angora wool. 






























































































The Distaff Side, Continued from page 32 


yarn had been pulled out and spun so that the spindle 
almost touched the ground, it was picked up, the finished 
yarn wound upon it, a loose knot again slipped on, and 
the process repeated. 

A later refinement was the introduction of the distaff, 
a stick of two to three feet in length, to which the fibers 
were loosely tied and from which they could be easily 
withdrawn. This is considered the earliest instrument for 
spinning. Held under the arm or slipped through a belt 
or waistband, the loosely fastened fibers were drawn 
off and wound onto the weighted spindle, as described 
in earlier methods. The innovation became so popular 
in Europe that the distaff was generally considered an 
important part of the spinner’s equipment and the ma- 
ternal side of the family was now spoken of as the 
“distaff side” while the paternal branch was known as 
the “spear side.” Since having the distaff thrust through 
the belt or held under the arm considerably restricted 
the free motion of hands and arms, a stand or “rock” 
was developed, probably during the Seventeenth Century. 

Such a distaff is pictured in this article. The three- 
foot nine-inch base which resembles the European sour 
cherry has a long distaff of carefully finished maple and 
spindles of fine-grained fruit wood. One spindle is 
tipped with a whorl of rock, the second, with glass. 


Martha Mertz, who lives in La Jolla, California, is an 
authority on early methods of spinning and weaving. The 
distaff shown here was used by members of her family. 





Distaff in use has 
height of 69 inches. 





Modern Spinning, Continued from page 33 


The spinning wheel in the photograph was developed 
from the Saxony wheel by the early Dutch settlers who 
added the double spindle head for increased efficiency, 
The distaff has been removed from this wheel because 
it is not needed to hold the angora wool. 

The spinning wheel on which the angora is being spun 
in the photograph has a continuous belt going around 
the wheel and spindle twice. As it passes through the 
groove in the spindle pulley it turns the flyer and twists 
the thread. When it passes through the groove in the 
spool it winds the thread on to the spool. The groove in 
the spool is deeper, making a smaller radius so that the 
flyer and spool turn at different speeds. 

After the spool has been filled with a single thread, 
the spindle head is removed. The flyer pulley unscrews 
allowing the full spool to be slipped off the spindle. An 
empty spool is placed on the spindle and the two single 
strands are run together on to this spool, making a two- 
ply yarn ready for use. The single strands were spun 
with the wheel turning in a clockwise direction whereas 
the two strands are twined together or plied with the 
wheel turning in a counterclockwise direction. This 
neutralizes the twist and holds the yarn together so it 
does not unwind. If a heavier yarn is desired, three or 
more strands may be twined together in the same manner. 
VacWhorter and her husband raise their own 
4dngora Farm at Sandy 
VacWhorter spins the yarn. 


Irene N., 
angora rabbits on W oolcraft 


Vrs. 


Hook. Connecticut. 





Spinning angora on the wheel 
from which distaff has been removed. 
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Abstract texture design by Thomas and Lillian Mills Mosseller. 


art of Rug Hooking 





People in all parts of the country are plying their 
hooks or their shuttle tufters. The work of the profes- 
sional hooked rug craftsmen has influenced contempo- 
tary rug textures now being produced commercially. 
According to Mrs. Lillian Mills Mosseller, a famous 
user of the shuttle tufter, hooked rugs are supplanting 
oriental rugs in the homes and collections of many 
connoisseurs and are being used in virtually every type 
of interior. Moreover, the actual making of a fine hooked 
rug presents demands and gives satisfactions which en- 
litle this craft to be called an art. Mrs. Katherine R. 
Eastman, who has won wide acclaim for the skillful use 
of the hook, tells us that all one’s ideas may be hooked 
into a rug. The use of design and the blending of colors 
may be truly a creative achievement. 

From the vociferous way in which some adherents 
of the hook or the shuttle tufter debate the relative 
merits of their tools, an observer might suppose that 
oe or the other side must be in the wrong. A glance 
at the rugs made by the two methods, however, will 
convince him that both tools, in the proper hands, are 
tapable of producing works of fine and lasting quality. 


Designs for chair hooked by Katherine Eastman. 





The proper material and tool to be used is in the last 
analysis a matter of personal taste and can be decided 
only by experimentation. Undoubtedly finer hooking can 
be achieved with a slender crochet type of hook than 
with a shuttle tufter, but on the other hand, the latter 
implement is faster and at the same time enables the 
worker to get many unusual effects. 

Mrs. Mosseller, who is a painter as well as a rug 
hooker, uses the shuttle tufter to make her rugs. She 
uses wool yarns and specializes in experimenting with 
various textures that complement contemporary design. 
The shuttle tufter enables her to achieve the particular 
results she wants, evident in the sculptured and sheared 
effects, and in her patented reversible texture. The con- 
troversy over the use of tools appears to her unrealistic. 
Just as an artist often uses media other than canvas and 
paint, so a rug maker may seize any medium or device 
which answers his purpose, which is to make beauty 
tangible in a fine rug. However important the tool of 
a craft, it femains subordinate to the artist who uses it. 

Hooked rugs made with the shuttle tufter are not 
hooked in a literal sense, but are nonetheless handmade. 
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The term “hooked rug” applies to them because their 
final appearance is much the same as that of a rug made 
with loops pulled through with a hook. Both the hook 
and the shuttle tufter are old methods of making a rug. 
In the early days in this country both methods were used. 
and both yarn, hand spun at the spinning wheel, and 
“rags” were popular as material. In the rugs which 
survive from the early American days all sizes of loops 
silk, cotton, 
wool and even raflia. Some specimens have all of these 


may be seen, and all kinds of materials 


materials in one rug. There was no standardization of 
tools or texture. The implements were invented by neces- 
sity and interest, and a great variety of hooks as well as 
many interesting shapes and techniques in shuttle tuft- 
ing have come down to us. This lack of standardization 
which survives today in the making of hooked rugs is 
the source of their charm and artistic value. 

Mrs. Eastman uses a hook and specializes in rugs 
made of wool rags, which she dyes. The subtle shadings, 
delicate lines and brilliant variety of colors in her rugs 
belie their humble origins, for she draws her working 
materials from old bathing suits, “woolies.” flannels 
and men’s suits. In the collection, in the choice and com- 
bination of a great variety of suitable pieces, and in the 
proper use of color, which includes dyeing, one can 
put the creative element to work. Mrs. Eastman’s designs 
are traditional, but her work is individual. She has inter- 
esting practical notes for the hooker. 

Rugs should be hooked on a good firm grade of bur- 
lap. The pattern is stamped in black ink, with no color 
signified. The rug patterns should be obtained from a 
good studio specializing in hooked rug supplies, as fre- 
quently the most satisfactory ones may be found there. 


Katherine Eastman’s fine hooking and 
blending of tones appear in this traditional rug. 








Mrs. Eastman prefers the metal hook, with a slender 
wooden handle, resembling a crochet hook. If flannel 
or some other soft material is to be used in the rug, 
strips should be cut one-eighth inch in width. A heavy 
material must be cut slightly narrower, and a jersey 
just a bit wider. Eighteen inches is a good length with 
which to work—there is no advantage in very long strips. 
Even a two-inch strip can be hooked in with no fear of 
its pulling away. Work should start in the center s¢ 
that the burlap always remains flat, and here and there 
in the burlap spaces should be left, or holes skipped, for 
if every space of the burlap were filled in the rug would 
curl. The ends of the strips are brought to the right side. 

The use of color is entirely left to the maker. Through 
the dyeing of materials most beautiful effects may be 
obtained. Dyeing aids the hooker because spot-dyed ma 
terials dovetail into each other colorwise more easil¥ 
than plain materials do. Small checks and plaids also can 
be used to great advantage. In most cases these are dyed 
and come into play in geometrics—scrolls, cupping and 
veins of leaves. At least four shades of the material 
decided upon should be used for background work. These 
shades should be closely associated in color value 
that the background will not appear streaked and # 
detract from the flower and leaf work. A tape, turned 
under, is used to finish the rug. The burlap must never 
be cut away, but folded under carefully and basted 
lightly to the back of the rug. It acts there as a cushion. 
The braid should be allowed to extend one-quarter o 
an inch beyond the edge, then turned under and sewn 
with soft easy stitching. Rugs should be cleaned by 
vacuum or with a soft brush—never shaken. as thi 
cracks the burlap. They must not be touched by wateh 
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but a good cleaner may be applied with a soft cloth. 

There is nothing wrong in repeating a design as long 
as each piece of work bears the stamp of individuality. 
However, according to Mrs. Mosseller, there is danger 
in mere copying—the danger of over-precision and of 
too much smoothness. The term “handmade” assigns no 
value to an object which is merely one link in a chain 
of monotonous repetitions. Free use of color and ma- 
terials and, for those who can experiment in design, the 
creation of new patterns, are essential for creative work. 

On the vital question of design Mrs. Mosseller has 
something pertinent to say: 

“Tradition in our handcraft is still often followed 
by today’s expert designers and craftsmen. One should 
not look for the traditional pattern exclusively in the 
search for beautiful rugs. The Twentieth Century de- 
signer will be inspired by an English Eighteenth Cen- 
tury or by a Georgian design, by the Biedermeier genre 
or by an early American primitive. But he will also be 
inspired by modern design. He will pluck ideas in color 
and form from his everyday surroundings. From a Fifth 
Avenue bus, he observes the architectural adornment on 
the facade of a skyscraper. Or if he is in the country, 
the design of a butterfly’s wing will start him on a new 
trend. He will conjure the scroll shape and color of a 
cloud at sunset emerging from behind dusty blue moun- 
lains, and imitate the lacy network of bare trees in 
winter against a moonlit sky. He may even be inspired 
by something as ordinary as a cup of coffee.” 

Mrs. Mosseller believes that the fun for the craftsman 
in making a rug is to create his own design. Even though 
the design may not look wholly professional, its very 
originality will add interest and value to the rug. 


























Above left, “Sea Horse,” designed by Ronald Mills for 
Lillian Mills Mosseller Workshops, and 

directly above, “Eitherside,” made by a patented 
Mosseller process which creates 2-sided textured rugs. 


In addition to her own hooking, Mrs. Katherine R. East- 
man teaches adult classes in rug hooking at Eastview 
High School, White Plains, N. Y. Mrs. Lillian Mills Mos- 
seller designs and hooks rugs and is a founder of the 
Heritage Guild which produces fine hand-hooked rugs. 
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Blockprint from Folly Cove Designers shows stages 


in print making—from designing to final pressing. 


Folly Cove Blockprinting 
BY EINO NATTI 


Continued practice is the only solution for good design 
and successful blockprinting, from the first drawing of 
an idea to its final completion as a print. A few facts 
about cutting and printing may help, however, in getting 
the desired result from a good design. 

First, get some battleship linoleum, five-sixteenths of 
an inch thick if possible. After cutting it to the right 
size for the design, mount it on a plywood backing with 
linoleum cement. This will keep it flat, enabling one to 
draw on it and cut it more easily. Then, with‘ scouring 
powder or very fine sandpaper rub the surface of the 
linoleum lightly in order to remove the oily surface. 

We have found that by painting the surface with white 
shoe polish, we can draw on it directly with a soft pencil, 





WORLD 


THE WORKSHOP 


Corrections can be made 





or better still with India ink. 
with Johnson’s Snow White Ink. This method gives th 
maximum contrast, black against he 
designer to see better the progress of the design. Of 
course, some prefer to work the other way, from blac 
to white. Either way is good. Both can be removed easily 
with a wet rag if the design is going haywire. 

When the design, after several attempts, finally looks 
right, hold it up to a mirror so that it can be seen as it 
would look when printed. If it looks right, it is ready 
to cut. If not, start over again. 

design can be traced on the linoleum with carbon 
paper or by rubbing the back of a drawing with a soft 
pencil, but it is much more fun to draw directly 


a 


white, enabling 


graphic 
on the block and much more satisfying. 

The white areas are to be cut out. For this purpose 
find some good tools. We use a small mat knife or the 
small blade of a good jackknife and a set of small wood- 
cutting tools. Keep a carborundum stone handy as well 
as a fine Arkansas stone. Sharp tools are imperative. 

When cutting out a fine line use the knife with ae 
curacy and precision. Tilt the blade away from the edge 
and make a cut on both sides of the line. The result isa 
deep V-shaped cut. For a raised line use the same method, 
making a beveled cut on both sides of the line. It is 
important to remember to slant or bevel the cut in order 
to give more strength to the raised portion. Never cul 
straight down and never undercut. A veining tool, whieh 
makes a V-cut can be used but the results are never 
quite as satisfactory as with a knife. 

To clean out large areas use a small gouge and then 
cut the ridges down with a small flat chisel. It is well 
to remember to cut away from the design so that the 
edges will not be injured. 

When satisfied with the cutting, get out the ink and 
the roller. A good printer's ink is highly satisfactory. lt 
rolls out thin and solid when used with the proper base. 
A little research with a cooperative ink company will 
help solve the problem of proper fast color. 

Instead of using the hard rubber rollers found in art 
stores, go to a printer's supply house where you can get 
a gum roller or brayer. A piece of plate glass makes a0 
excellent surface for rolling out the ink as well as for 
mixing colors. By using a piece of white paper under 
it, the color can be seen clearly. 

Any ink should be rolled properly. It is far better t 
spend a lot of elbow grease on the block instead of piling 
the ink on with one rolling. By using a small quantily 
of ink at a time, rolled out to a velvety smoothness and 
built up on the block with numerous rollings, perfed 
reproduction is assured. If any ragged edges appear 
any of the lines are filled in, clean the block off and 
start again. Fuel oil is a good cleaning agent, much les 
hazardous to use than the more inflammable ones. Bum 
all the oily rags used to clean the blocks. 

If the printing is to be done by stamping on the 














block, build up a backing underneath the cloth with 
newspapers. With thicker material it is wise to use a 
wetting agent for best results. With a press there is less 
of a problem in getting the ink into the cloth. 

In connection with printing avoid using trick methods 
of rolling the ink onto the block or by manipulation of 
the pressure. The result can rarely be duplicated. At any 
rate, the design should speak for itself if properly 
planned and executed. 

As for material to use in printing, that is a personal 
choice. Be sure that the sizing has been washed out and 
that the design has been planned for the material. A 
little good judgment goes a long way toward the greatest 
personal satisfaction in designing and printing. 

Any discussion of the Folly Cove Designers or their 
work is incomplete without some acknowledgment of 
the efforts of Virginia Lee Demetrios in organizing the 
group twelve years ago and her continued perseverance 
in working toward higher standards in design and crafts- 
manship. Throughout this time she has studied the prob- 
lem of how to help people to understand the relationship 
of sizes and shapes which go into the creating of a 
design. From this work Mrs. Demetrios has organized a 
series of lessons which will soon be published in book 
form. Since she emphasizes the importance of taking 
subject material from nature or something close at hand 
which can be studied and drawn thoroughly, the pos- 
sibility of copying is eliminated. 





You Can Adapt Weaving Designs 
BY WINONA CHILCOTT 


The study of weaving patterns is a fascinating one. Many 
of the Old World patterns have been changed slightly 
in the New World and given new names. Later, as our 
people moved from settled areas to new frontiers, pat- 
terns were again changed and renamed. For instance, 
“Tennessee Trouble” became “Missouri Trouble.” Taking 
confidence from established precedent, I have renamed 
a pattern which reminds me of some of the weaves from 
Eastern Europe, but the source of which I have not 
located. It has been called “Russian Texture,” “Peasant 
Weave” and “Huckaback.” After examining many thread- 
ing patterns I find it resembles most a huckaback varia- 
tion called “Rain Drop.” Let me call this pattern “Mis- 
souri Texture.” 
It is a simple threading: 
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Although the threading and tie-up are simple, | found 
the treadling formula a little hard to follow. It goes one 
shot each as follows: 1 and 2, (no tabby); 2 and 3; 


3 and 4; 2 and 3: 1 and 3; 2 and 4; 2 and 3; 1 and 2; 
2 and 3; 2 and 4. 

When one of my weaving friends said that there was 
“only one way to treadle that threading -pattern,” | 
accepted the challenge. In our group we had been using 
carpet warp for both warp and weft. In working with 
other materials and a variety of treadlings, | observed 
that much of the peasant quality of our other pieces 
was usually lost and when stripes were introduced every 
trace of an all-over huckaback design disappeared. 

Patterns also have been successfully combined. In the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts are some splendid exam- 
ples of this in coverlets made on the “Snowball” and 
“Pine Tree” threading and treadling drafts. 

How does one go about making variations of a weave? 
First, approach the loom in the spirit of adventure; 
every one of us has creative ability. It helps, too, to 
have some particular need in mind when beginning. 
Innumerable results await you in the combinations pos- 
sible on a four harness loom. Of my own creations va- 
riety was supplied by different colors in the cotton warp, 
with an occasional thread of Dobeckmun’s non-tarnishing 
silver Lurex. 

The knitting bag below has roughly textured stripes. 
These are put in by raising the four harnesses in succes- 
sion—1, 2, 3, 4. I kept to the 1-3; 2-4 treadling schedule 
for the other part of the piece. Weft yarns are a heavy 
pearle cotton and a light-weight rug yarn, both by Lily 
Mills. The pearle cotton was used for warp also. 





Creative flair shows up in the three swatches, page 40, 
made for chair seats and a pillow top. These were cut 


from discarded garments—a red wool dress, summer 
trousers of blue rayon, white wool socks, and a couple of 
pairs of Argyles. The background is a handspun undyed 
wool which covers warp set eight to the inch in much 
the same manner as the warp is covered in Navajo 
weaving. In the swatch at right, used for the pillow, color 
is balanced with texture. The heavy stripes are the wool 
socks, cut round and round in rather wide strips. You 
will want to experiment with your own treadlings for 
something similar to these pieces. It will be fun. 

These examples show that the pattern is suitable for 
a variety of yarns and treadlings. I have used split bam- 
boo and strips of palm leaf. Place mats of narrow bam- 
boo and Kentucky All Purpose rayon yarn were most 
attractive and sturdy. This threading is useful for rug- 
making. Smoothness, roughness and all the in-betweens 
will come out in “Missouri Texture.” Decide what is 
most appropriate for your use; warp the loom and 
treadle accordingly. 
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Tedne with Linum 
This is Headquarters for 


ALL HAND LOOM WEAVING SUPPLIES 
BOBBIN LACE MAKING— 


We have all supplies 
available for this art. 
Write for FREE Circular No.1 


Linen Crochet Thread 


You put plenty of work into your 
crocheting Preserve this work 
with Golden Rule Linen Crochet 


thread. Available in block ond 
white and 17 fast colors, variety of 
sizes. Also, LUREX Metallic Yarns — 
for knitting, crocheting, embroider 
ing and hand-weoving. Write for 
free color sample card * 2. 








Send for 40-poge catalog No } ond complete 
boot of somples contoining 10 somple ond 
color cords of linens, cottons ond wool. Both 
ter $1.00 peostpoid this price to be re 
boted on first order of $10.00 or more 


LUREX METAL THREADS 
Nen-ternisheble — Washebie 
WOOL YARNS + COTTON YARNS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS + LOOMS 
SHUTTLES * SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 





LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK THE ORIGINAL 
tee dowe Aughes Faweett, Inc. 
— Consultont Servi.e tu. 1668 


Dept. C-W-6, 115 Franklin St., New York 13,N.Y. 








Cushing’ s 
PERFECTION DYES 


- Used and recommended by leading rug-craft 
authorities everywhere 


Your rug-making effort deserves the best! 


Hand-dyed materials are indispensable for making 
hooked rugs with life-like flowers, buds and leaves, 
and PERFECTION DYES make them readily avail- 
able at minimum cost. Complete line of 82 beautiful 
shades — still only 10¢ a package or $1.00 per dozen, 
postpaid. Write today for free circular and color list 
or send 25¢ in coin for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING’S PERFECTION DYES 


79 Lincoln St. Dover-Foxcroft, Maine 











TERRACE TEXTURES 


YOUR WEAVING GUIDE 


SHOWING 


— [ | © Handwoven Samples 
® Reference Charts 
* Details on Projects 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 5.W. GARDEN HOME ROAD, PORTLAND 19, ORE. 























Craftsman’s World 





Material made on this threading will be at home with 
traditional furniture or modern. With the present in- 
terest in textured surfaces, “Missouri Texture” is an 
excellent pattern. 

My loom has six treadles, so the weaving goes very 
2-3 treadling. It is merely a matter 
of alternating the two middle ones—the third and fourth. 
“Rain Drop” threading, 


rapidly on the 1-3; 


If you are curious about the 
here it is. This small over-all design was used in the 
weaving of household linens when some decorative 
quality was desired: 
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Group Workshops 


Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota Avenue, 
Detroit 4, Michigan, will hold two special weaving work- 
shops at her new studio this summer. The first will be 
held from June 13 to 24, the second from July 2 to 13. 
Groups will be limited to no more than ten persons. 
Content of the workshop will be determined by the prob- 
lems of those who attend. Requests have come to Mrs. 
Johnson for material on weaving to sell, draft writing 
and designing handweaving, and teaching weaving to 
adult groups with simple equipment. For reservations 
write Mrs. Johnson. 


Open house at the national Silversmithing Workshop 
Conference for art teachers, sponsored by Handy and 
Harman, refiners and fabricators of precious metals, 
will be held all day Wednesday, August 22, at the School 
for American Craftsmen of the Rochester School of 

















Technology, Rochester, New York. There will be silver- 
<mithing demonstrations, talks and films on handwrought 
silver and exhibitions of the work of last year’s confer- 
ees and of the work of Baron Erik Fleming, court silver- 
smith to the King of Sweden, who is conducting this 
vear's conference. The public is invited to all sessions. 
' Guests will also be invited to see the comprehensive 
exhibit of old and contemporary silver on view at the 
Rochester Museum of Arts, August 3—January 2, under 
the sponsorship of Handy and Harman. 


The School of the Pond Farms Workshops, Guerneville, 
Pomona County, California, will begin its third summer 
session on June 25, for three three-week sessions ending 
August 25. The School this year is associated with San 
Francisco State College and work done in the shops will 
be accredited. G.I. assistance is also available. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild announces 
a summer schedule which will start July 9 and run 
through September 1. Courses during the eight-week 
session will be offered in pottery, ceramic sculpture, 
handweaving, leather, metal, jewelry, painting and 
sketching, wood workshop, and a workshop in silk 
screen and serigraphic techniques—all this in the health- 
ful resort area of the Adirondacks. 


The sixth Summer Arts and Crafts Workshop spon- 
sored by the State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut, will be held from June 25 through July 6 
at the Willimantic State Teachers College. This ten-day 
intensive workshop in previous years has attracted sev- 
eral hundred craftsmen and teachers from all parts of 
the United States. Instruction is designed to meet indi- 
vidual needs and students may select from fourteen 
different areas which include: arts and crafts for ele- 
mentary teachers; craft teacher training; basic design; 
ceramics; furniture and tray decoration; jewelry and 
enameling; metalcraft; weaving; painting; knitting; 
rug-hooking; stencil and silk screen techniques; leather- 
craft and fingerpainting. For further details write Mr. 
Kenneth H. Lundy, director of the Arts and Crafts 
Workshop, State Department of Education, State Office 
Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


The summer schedule for classes in handcrafts at the 
Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen, Woodstock, New York, 
will feature a course on “Materials and Techniques of 
Painting” by Konrad Cramer, the Guild’s educational 
director. Mr. Cramer has had many requests for such 
a course and hopes it will fill the demand which he has 
found evident among students for the past few years. 
There will also be classes in metalwork, weaving and 
ceramics which the Guild has conducted successfully in 
past seasons. 


During spring vacation, the Greenwich House Potters 
took advantage of the Stoneware Workshop conducted by 
Minnie Negoro, at Greenwich House Pottery. Miss 
Negoro has worked in stoneware for many years and 
has her own studio at Alfred, New York. It was a won- 
derful experience to see one work with the confidence 
and sincerity of Miss Negoro. Her demonstrations in- 
cluded throwing on the wheel, decoration (brush and 
sgrafito). slip decoration and glaze technique for stone- 
ware reduction firing. 





SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 


FOR JEWELRY CRAFTSMEN [/ - 


AMAZONITE—apple green 95¢ ea. 
RUSSIAN LAPIS—rich blue....$2.00 
RHODONITE—mottled pink...$1.75 
GREEN ONYX—glowing.......... $1.65 
(Above stones: oval cabochons 10x14mm) 
GENUINE EMERALD — soft green 
translucent cabs, %4 to %”............ $3.75 
STAR SAPPHIRE—genvine and natural, blue-grey with 
visible stars, oval 3/16 to 4"... ——ae Fl 
CRYSTALLINE ROUGH — examples of YELLOW BERYL, 
AQUAMARINE, AMETHYST, CITRINE, and glittering PRECIOUS 
TOPAZ. Twist them in wire for quick jewelry projects. 
all 5 for $8.50 
RARE AFRICAN TOURMALINES—icily brilliant square-cut 
gems. Pistachio green, or intense bluish-green, or deep 
bronzy pink (other colors too). 3 to 4 carats ea......... $25.00 ea. 
MOONSTONE SPHERES—bright light, 5/16” diam....$1.35 
CORAL is rare, warm, personal; exciting with metal and 
other stones; generous cabochons, each different....3 for $5.00 
BLACK ONYX has a natural affinity for good silver work. 
Here ore 10 perfect beauties in various sizes and shapes, in- 
cluding some matched pairs. A real bargain.all 10 for $10.00 
SPECIAL—vivid, deep green tourmalines. Meticulously fac- 
eted brilliants, 5mm rd. Regularly $3.00, for a short time 
$2.00 ea. 6 for $11.00 


Mail orders given prompt attention; your 
money back if not thoroughly delighted. 

Send for OUR CHARMING BOOKLET! Finds and ad- 
ventures on every page: a world of stones, from common to 
rare, subtle to dramatic, ridiculously cheap to fairly costly. Also 
a group of selected supplies and findings and much lore and 
information. Free to Craftsmen. 


. ' + ' s , ' * SAM KRAMER 


DEPT. H. 29 W. 8th STREET, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 












LEATHERCRAFT 


COPPER TOOLING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 





EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


in the KIT KRAFT catalog... 
Send for your FREE copy today 


Complete selection of supplies, tools, books, designs, 
etc. in this new 36 page catalog. And Kit Kraft ships 
all orders the same day as received. 


KIT KRAFT wees. cue 


7377 MELROSE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 








SWIVEL 
BASE TWEEZER 


THE THIRD HAND 


The handiest gadget ever developed for 
the soldering bench. This self closing 
tweezer will firmly hold work while 
soldering and is adjustable to any angle. 
In many cases it will eliminate binding 
wire. Length of tweezer 6% inches. Price 
F.O.B. N.Y.C. $2.70—Shipping Wt. 2 Ibs. 


FREE: Write for new bulletin describing hand forged 
* hammers, stakes and other jewelers supplies. 


PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., INC. 


35 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Craftsman’s World 





The Shelburne Craft School which has recently joined 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, reports 


—— 
e 
| 
a successful season in teaching and craft activities. The 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT Army has claimed the resident potter, Frank Mann who 


was in the Reserves. Doris Holzinger, resident weaver, 





has found a position as textile designer for a mill. This 
opens up a real opportunity for a weaver and a potter 
A complete line of materials who need well-equipped shops for their own production, 
and who can assume definite teaching responsibilities in 
the community shops as well. A married pair, who 
could share the work, would find an apartment avail- 


and equipment now available 


able, a warm welcome and a rewarding career. For 


FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELS ON further particulars write to the Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, 


She > 
COPPER, SILVER AND GOLD Shelburne, Vermont. 

The Mexican Art Workshop will hold its fifth an- 
nual session in Taxco, Mexico, from July 10 to August 
14. The project which combines silvercraft, painting and 
Spanish language study, offers the opportunity to live 


Send 25° to cover printing and 





























postage for our special booklet and work in Mexico's most picturesque mountain village 
: > : and to work as apprentices in the native silver shops for 
of instructions with price list. which Taxco is famous. Throught an affiliation with Syra- 
cuse University, members of the Syracuse faculty conduct 
courses at the Workshop in association with Mexican 
instructors and credits are available. 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. The Mexican Art Workshop offers a four or five weeks’ 
62 HORATIO ST,, N. Y. 14, NW. Y. as (WA 4-6019) session at $250 and $275 respectively. These tuition fees 
include the instruction, field trips, recreation, and all 
living costs in modern hotels during the stay in Taxco. 
Further details regarding the program and information 
concerning transportation from the United States to Mex- 
STERLING SIL VER ico can be obtained from Irma S. Jonas, executive diree- 
tor, 238 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 
FOR METAL CRAFT PROJECTS 
SHEET - STRIPS - SQUARES CIRCLE sf 
Cut to Size %” Dia. to 4 Dia. Survey O 
WIRE ° 
ROUND SQUARE HALF OVAL FLAT Craft Education 
HALF ROUND BALL HEXAGONAL _ TRIANGLE , 
OVAL BEZEL HALF BALL PEARL BEAD The deep concern felt over the inadequacies of craft 
teaching has resulted in a survey project under the joint 
Se B. HAGSTOZ & SON sponsorship of the American Ciatiinan"e Educational 
709 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. Council and the Committee on Art Education of the 
Museum of Modern Art. This will be an intensive survey, 
QUALITY METALS SINCE 1696 covering the teaching of crafts in the public, private 
and normal schools of New York State and certain 
“MAPLE HOUSE ORIGINALS’’ areas of New England, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Original creations in Small Furniture —Lamp Bases, Should further financial assistance be forthcoming, the 
Stools, Tables, Bowls, Chests—in Domestic and For- entire country would be covered. However, even a pilot 
Se ee Geet ena ete é study such as the one now being initiated will determine 
Gifts of Wood many trends from which specific recommendations may 
Rte. 106 ROBERT R. RAWSTRON, Easton, Conn. be formulated. 
The survey will be directed by Mr. Nik Krevitsky who 
VALUABLE GOLD MINE OF CRAFT will welcome suggestions from teachers and other inter- 
INFORMATION NOW AVAILABLE ested persons. Mr. Krevitsky may be reached through the 
Back iscncs of CRAFT HORIZONS . . . 0 priceless source of American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 32 East 
permanently useful articles and photographs by outstanding artists, 52nd Street, New York City. The Project Committee con- 
Gries c. an ae Checklist . . . arranged by sub- sists of Mr. Charles F. Beck, Mr. Harold J. a 
ject so that you can select the very craft information you want. Mr. Charles Cook, Mr. Victor d’Amico, Mr. Rene 
Beck levees available in limited quantities; prices vary with date d’Harnoncourt. Dr. Burl N. Osborn, Mr. Nik Krevitsky, 
CRAFT HORIZONS « 32 East S2nd St.. N. Y. 22, N.Y. Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Dr. Lewin A. Wilson and Mrs. 
Owen D. Young. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


In March and in April the gallery at America House 
presented two very diverse but charming exhibitions. In 
the first the gallery was disguised as an architect's office, 
with appropriate furniture, set up by Norman Cherner 
in his excellent presentation of “Good Home Design on 
a Limited Budget.” The second, set up by Helen Watkins, 
was a brilliantly be-ribboned and gala puppet theatre 
with every variety of Punch as he appeared through 
the ages. in puppet and marionette form. Here the oldest 
actor in the world wise-cracked from Italy, France, 
Germany, England and America. Hilarious German, 
English and French versions of Punch and Guignol 
shows were given. There is not space to record the de- 
lightful talks on Punch by Louis Bunin, master pup- 
peteer, but some of the actors appear on pages 16 and 
17, as well as on our cover. Otto Kunze put on Kasperle, 
the German version, and Ben Radin, the English Punch. 
M. Hamon, guignoliste from the French ship Liberté, pre- 
sented an old-fashioned petit guignol in French. 





In May the gallery presented again a quite different 
scene, gay and colorful and one from which craftsmen 
may learn a great deal. The title, “Craftsmen, Show 
Your Wares!” scarcely reflects the brilliance of the dis- 
play which was divided into four sections. Katharine 
de Tyrtoff. well-known for her originality in window- 
dressing. exhibited ceramics from America House in a 
decorative setting of lacy net spotted with the flora and 
fauna of the jungle, all cut from vari-colored materials 
and appliqued with a special technique of her own. The 
body of the exhibit was the “Craftsmen’s Fair” which 
showed the work of many groups affliated with the Edu- 
cational Council. Asterisks mark the participating groups 
in the Roster on page 46. Here the Gallery had to meet 
the problems of displaying a great variety of merchan- 
dise. One wall was‘devoted to the possibilities of display 
in the home and here John May of Jackson, New Hamp- 
shire, who uses his own home as a shop, displayed his 
beautifully turned—and widely-known—wood in a set- 
ting which was both a challenge and a delight. Last 
but not least was a section on packaging, not only the 
package itself but the presentation of merchandise in a 
contained form. In this display, the window display de- 
partment of Lord and Taylor collaborated with the Gal- 
lery—a contribution most gratefully acknowledged. 


May 3 was the Annual Meeting day for both the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative and Educational 
Councils. The formal meeting was held in the morning. 
reports were received and the corporate changes dis- 
solving the Cooperative Council and_ incorporating 
America House were voted on. Following the luncheon, 
Mr. Egmont Arens, president of the Society of Indus- 
trial Design, opened a discussion of the “Visual Aspects 
of Selling.” the needs of effective display for craftsmen. 
The meeting adjourned to the Gallery of America House 
for the opening of the exhibition, “Craftsmen, Show 
Your Wares.” In the evening all out-of-town guests 
attended supper at Mrs. Webb’s and this was followed 
by the Annual Meeting of the Educational Council. 
































IMPORTED 
LINEN YARNS 


For 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Please send 35c for complete set of 


sample cards and price list. 


METLON 


Non-tarnish metallic yarn 


Free samples on request 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. - DEPT. C - BOSTON, MASS. 








The NORWOOD custom-built folding loom; 


write for price list and distributor nearest you. 


THE NORWOOD LOOM CO. 


1386 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 




















HOMEWEAVERS . . . 
_ NW IT CAN BE TOLD! 


Our con of sample cards (approx. 15) have 
ust been released. They have ~ etna acclaimed by the 
yorn expert is the most outstanding in their wide 
ylé na in ail their exciting colors 


BOUCLES .. . NUBBY BOUCLES.. . RAYON AND 
SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS . . . BELASTRAWS 
CORDES .. . RAYON WARPS.. . ETC. 


These yarns represent our standard 
upply and are availabie oat aii times 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


/Vrite for details and our FREE MASTER 
CARDS and agree with the experts 
* 


“OUR YARNS ARE UNEQUALLED” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 














FROM OUR AMAZING 


RAF 5,000 CRAFT ITEMS 
Plus 
WAREHOUSE. “s 
SHELLCRAFT 
Florida's largest mail order 
hobby house: sequins, pearls, i biae ltl bs 
rhinestones, models (auto — © 


plane — corriage), leather, 
braiding, moccasin kits INSTITUTIONS 

beads,  figuri , textiles, 

stestie, te ester @ HOSPITALS FREE 
return mail. Ta ele) & 44Ly 
SHELART STUDIOS 


3224 6th Street So. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


cindweaver 











THE ART OF ENAMELING 
or ENAMELING CAN BE FUN 


By Mizi Otten and Kathe Berl 


A handbook on enameling and how to do it the easiest 
way. Price $1.50. Send check or money order to 
KATHE BERL 140 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 
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June, July and August will bring the Second Competi. 
tive Exhibition of Young Americans. We hope many of 
our readers will see this for it gives an indication of the 
possibilities inherent in the future. 


The Ceramic League of Miami held its second annual 
exhibition in Burdine’s auditorium March 15 through 17, 
In a popularity contest for the best-liked piece, Anita 
May won first prize with a lace-dressed figurine. Edna 
McCoy won second with a pair of ballet dancers dis. 
played in a shadow-box. Several thousand visitors re. 
viewed the exhibit with its many decorative accessories 
including ashtrays, lamps and floral arrangements. 


Chicago Weavers Guild has assembled a traveling ex. 
hibit available for exchange with other guilds or organi- 
zations. It will remain intact throughout the year and 
can be arranged for by writing Mrs. William H. Jen. 
nings, project chairman for the Guild, at 3118 Wenonah 
Avenue, Berwin, Illinois. The exhibit contains about 
thirty-five pieces—drapery, dress fabrics, place mats, 
purses, upholstery, scarves and other articles. 


The annual summer show of the Maine Coast Crafts. 
men will be held at the Hoboken schoolhouse in Rock- 
port, Maine, August 6-11. A winter show is scheduled 
for the month of December next at the Farnsworth 
Museum in Rockland, Maine. 


Minute-Man Crafts at 337 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has announced plans for a summer fair 
at Natick, during its 300th anniversary celebration dur- 
ing the week of June 10-16. 


The forty-seventh annual exhibition of the New York 
Society of Craftsmen, “Spirit of the City,” opened April 
4 at the Hacker Gallery. Work of great distinction was 
submitted by members from all over the country and 
included ceramic sculpture, pottery, hollow ware, jew 
elry, woodwork, handwoven fabrics and leather. 


Catskill Arts and Crafts Guild will hold an exhibition 
at the Guild Center throughout the month of June. 
Visitors are welcomed on Thursdays. Owing to the scar 
city of metals during the next year at least, plans will 
be made to organize new courses to take the place of 
metalwork. These will include textile decoration and 
painting on glass. Mrs. Matilde Muller, who has been 
taking a course of instruction from the American Crayon 
Company, will exhibit some of her work at the Guild 
Center in June. 


Montana Institute of The Arts is preparing for a third 
annual Festival, to be held June 8-10 at Virginia City, 
Montana, a picturesque old town. The organization has 4 
weaving exhibit which is traveling the State on its second 
round. Exhibits of crafts have been held recently at The 
Little Gallery, in Kalispell. Member craftsmen have been 
receiving national recognition, as in the case of Harry 
Peter Voulkos of Bozeman who took the United States 
Potters’ Association award of the 15th Ceramic National, 
sponsored by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Onondaga Pottery Company. 
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The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild has an- 
nounced plans for the 1951 Craftsman’s Fair of the 
Southern Highlands, to be held in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, July 10-13. These were formulated at a meeting 
in March, at which Marguerite Bidstrum, newly-elected 
president, showed Kodachrome slides taken on a recent 
tour of Europe. She also displayed many beautiful hand- 
made articles. Several tribes of American Indians demon- 
strated original costumes, then showed their adaptations 


to modern dress. 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Conestoga Valley 
Chapter, held a spring show May 18-22 in the Fackenthal 
Library at Lancaster. Exhibits included woodwork, metal- 
work, jewelry, weaving, leatherwork, stencil and block 
printing, decorated tin and wood, ceramics, art needle- 
work and other crafts. In April, Margaret and Dick 
Dana, a talented New York couple who have both 
studied abroad, spoke on the designing and production 
of lamps, with a demonstration. Margaret Dana is a 
designer for Mutual Sunset Lamp Company. 


The Weavers Guild of Boston, Massachusetts, held 
an exhibition and sale in March, in Perkins Hall at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. On March 
21, Lydia B. Osborne reports, the group listened to a 
most interesting talk by Berta Frey, the well-known 
weaver from New York City. 


The Missouri Federation of Arts and Crafts is en- 
couraging exhibitions and sales throughout the State. 
The spring exhibit, April 1-30 in the Peoples Art Center 
at St. Louis, was held at the time of the National Folk 
Festival. Visitors came from Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania and many other points. Outstanding were the 
woodcarving, batik, silver jewelry, hooked and rag rugs 
and etched metal trays. The Columbia Weavers Guild 
had a very fine display of all types of weaving. The Wel- 
fare Division, also members of the Federation, put on a 
large showing of the work of the blind in many crafts. 
The Occupational Therapy group set up a very impres- 
sive exhibition at the Public Library. Donald Charpiot, 
president of the Federation, has set in motion a project 
to improve and sell the traditional handcrafts of the 
Ozarks, handed down for generations. 


The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, Inc., will hold 
its fifth annual State-wide exhibit and sale in October at 
G. Fox and Company, Hartford department store. Helen 
Haselton, secretary, reports that the group plans one-day 
craft exhibits and sales through the summer as well. One 
of these will be on the steps of the old Town Hall at West 
Hartford and one, possibly, at Lakeville or Salisbury. 


The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts re- 
ports that pottery by Vivika and Otto Heino was exhib- 
ited at the Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester April 7- 
30. Vivika Heino has recently been made chairman of 
the Concord Home Industries which, under her direction, 
gave a two-week exhibit beginning April 9 in the Con- 
cord City Library. Members Craft Show, of the Sharon 
Arts Center, which included class work, was set for May 
6-June 3. The annual exhibit in Nashua was held in the 
Arts and Crafts Room on Crown Hill May 22-23. The 
League’s annual craftsman’s Fair will be held July 31- 
August 4, at the Belknap Recreation Area in Gilford. 
The League holds a unique position in that this Fair has 





FOR THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN 
SPECIALS FOR THE MONTH 
Every stone genuine . . . hand cut and polished. 
ROCK CRYSTAL, pure white, all hand faceted 
in emerald cut... 10x 8 each $ .80 
12x10 each $ .90 
14x12 each $1.00 
16x12 each $1.10 
CULTURED PEARLS (Genuine) 
Selected round pearls everyone perfect, none 


drilled. 
2mm $ .40 4mm $ .80 6mm $3.00 
3mm $ .60 5mm $1.10 7mm $6.00 


GENUINE AMETHYST—TOPAZ (Quartz) 
A ridiculously low price for these perfect genuine stones. 
We bought thousands of carats due to an over-stocked 
New York market. 
a eee $ .30 per carat 
A 16x12 stone size, approximately 8 carats 


INTERESTED IN LAPIDARY WORK? 


We have a complete service to help the amateur lapi- 
dary. All the rough material you need sent on consign- 
ment. Pay only for what you keep. Send for free rough 
gem catalog, R-1. 
There are still some of our special booklets left, “A 
GUIDE FOR GEM BUYERS", 50 pages crammed full of vital 
information for anyone concerned with gems. Chapters on 
symbolisms in gems plus a complete dictionary of gem- 
stones. Send only 25¢ for this booklet. 
Collections of cut stones ready to be set, sent on consign- 
ment to groups and classes, no obligation. Send for in- 
formation. 


{uternatinnal Gem 


Corporation 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 

















DOROTHY LIEBE 
YARN DEPOT 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 
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Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
_ Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE * ONE DOLLAR 











CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 


Our Specialty: Choice and varied stones designed in 
characteristic shapes. Superior polish guaranteed. 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY —L. Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 











Hand-knotted rugs * patterns and colors to order 
exclusively at Margo de Montane Studio, 
48 East 57 Street, New York, New York 
and at Ernest Treganowan, Inc. 
49 East 53 Street, New York, New York. 


































































AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Operates America House 


Officers: prestipoent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, First VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail 
rreasurer Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton. Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Meyric R. 
Rogers, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities, 
Publishes Craft Horizons 


Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-presipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 
René d’Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques 
Kahn, Dr. Burl N. Osburn. 


Andress, 
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attracted more people and had greater sales than any 
other similar fair in the country. Many craft organiza. 
tions are following the pattern set by the League and are 


showing great progress. 


The sixth national Decorative Arts and Ceramic Exhi 
bition was presented April 14 to May 15 by the Wichitg 
Art Association of Wichita, Kansas. The jury consisted 
of Margret Craver, consultant to Handy and Harman, 
silversmiths of New York, N. Y.: William Dickerson 
Wichita, Kansas; Thurman H. Hewitt, Houston, Texas; 
William M. Milliken, chairman, of Cleveland, Ohio. There 
were almost 2000 entries and from those the jury chose 
less than four hundred and fifty. The rapid advance in 
technology has made the demand for creative designers 
and fine craftsmanship greater and more important than 





ROSTER of the Craft Groups 


OMAHA WEAVERS GuILD, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

SHELBURNE CRAFT scHOOL, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
ADVERTISING WOMEN OF BUFFALO, Miss Margaret M. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, P.O. Box 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ASSOCIATED HAND WeAvers,* Mrs. M. D. 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 

CARMEL CRAFTS cuILD, Mr. Francis Whitaker, P.O. Box 2265, 
Carmel, Calif. 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N. Y. 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD,* Mr, Rudolph Brom, 3239 
East Murdach, Wichita, Kan. 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF miAMI,* Mrs. H. H. Taylor, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD,* Mrs. Charles H. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Ill. 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Col. 


Spaeth, 31 Lancaster 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN,* Miss Helen A. Haselton, 
67 Newport Avenue, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD. Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

ENGLEWOOD weavers cuiLp, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Ill. 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
GREENWICH HOUSE poTTerRs,* Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 

ITHACA WEAVERS GuILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 
rHE JoURNEYMEN,* Mr. Ernest Brace, School for American Crafts- 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE KILN cLuB,* Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash 
ington, D. C, 

LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS,* Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Me. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, William Shevis, Belmont, Me. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

THE MARLI weavers,* Mrs, Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Ill. 

METAL ARTS cuILD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada 

MEXICAN ART WoRKSHOP,* Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
E. 23 Se., N. ¥. C. 


MICHIGAN WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. A. A. Weidman, 20413 Lichfeld 
Road, Detroit 21, Mich. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. Grace Read, 205 Mark Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE MEN CRAFTS, Lois Hahn, 337 Newbury St., Boston, Mass 
MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND cCRAFTS,* Mr. Don Charpiot 
Peoples Art Center, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS,* Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS,* Mrs. Myrtle A. Brown, 28 
West 78th Street, New York, N. Y. 

OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC sTuDIO,* Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


3934 S. W. 
PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUB,* Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN,* James J. Jackson, 23 South 
Childs Street, Woodbury, N. J. 

POND FARM WORKSHOPs,* Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PLYMOUTH COLONY FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route |, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

QUAKER WEAVERS,* Mrs. John C. 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GuUILD,* Mr. W. 
Lake, N. Y. 

SEATTLE WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. John Pankratz, Seattle Art Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle, Wash. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary E 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


Trefts, Jr., East Quaker Road, 


Stearns, Saranac 





SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD,* Mrs, Georg Bidstrup, 
814 Wall Street, Asheville, S. C. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES,* Section of Hand 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuywe 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE,* Miss Ruth W. Coburn, Stat 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

VILLA HANDCcRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Av 
nue, Providence, R. 1. 

THE WEAVERS GUILD,* Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia 3 
Osborne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 

WEAVERS GUILD OF sT. Louts,* Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linder 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo, 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 Hie? 
Street, Winchcndon, Mass. 

WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Roger S 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 

















ever before. Having sponsored craftsmen artists for a 
number of years, the Association presented this exhibi- 
tion to show the artistic activity of today in the national 
field of creative design. There was much enthusiasm con- 
cerning the quality of the work entered, which the jury 
considered far superior to that submitted in 1945, the 
first year’s exhibition. A silversmithing conference, con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ernst M. Brom, was held April 9-14, 


in connection with the exhibition. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild will hold 
the eighth annual Adirondack Craftsmen’s Exhibition at 
the Harrietstown Town Hall in Saranac Lake from 
August 21 through 25. This year, it is hoped there will 
be a clinic for the craftsmen of the area at which their 
products may be criticized for design and market value. 
Plans are also being made for the formation of a league 
of Adirondack artists and craftsmen, initial meetings of 
different interested groups to be held during the week of 
the Craftsmen’s Exhibition. 


The BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


THe TWILIGHT OF THE ABSOLUTE by André Malraux, the 
concluding volume of the series on the Psychology of 
Art, published by Pantheon Books, Bollingen series 
XXIV, price $12.50. Those of our readers who have 
studied the first two volumes of this series, Museum 
Without Walls and The Creative Act, will find delight 
in this third and last volume. These are beautiful and 
thrilling books, full of superb illustrations which, fol- 
lowing the text, lead the mind visually from concept to 
concept and from century to century. The text itself, 
which seems easy at first glance, must in the end be 
absorbed slowly for full understanding, for it is the cul- 
mination of the thoughts on art of a philosopher. 


DesiGninc Tapestry by Jean Lurcat, translated from the 
French by Barbara Crocker, published by Rockliff, Lon- 
don, price $4.50. Here is a most fascinating book, with 
sixty pages of text and fifty-three full page illustrations. 
The text does not follow a conventional pattern but flows 
from idea to idea with startling rapidity. The form (after 
the first two chapters it becomes a dialogue between the 
reader and the author) is at first confusing. But then one 
settles down, very pleasurably, to a discussion between 
two artists—who are also the best of conversationalists 

on all aspects of art and some of the techniques of 
tapestry weaving. The illustrations, especially those of the 
Fifteenth Century tapestries, are in themselves a lesson 
in design. This is highly recommended. 


Epucation THroucH Art by Herbert Read, published 
by Pantheon Books. price $5.50. This is not a new book, 
a second edition has already been printed. But it is a fine, 
deep book full of meat for those who are concerned with 
the role which art must and van play, not only in edu- 
cation, but in the life of our times. The book sets out to 
revive the thesis, first advanced by Plato, that art should 
be the basis of any natural and ennobling form of edu- 
cation. With this as background, Mr. Read analyzes 
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by John B. Kenny 
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For Weavers 
A brand-new, completely revised edition of 


THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT BOOK 
of American Hand-W eaving 
By MARY MEIGS ATWATER 

THE STANDARD in its ficld for 25 years, this book, now 
expanded and brought up to date, is better than ever. 
You will find a wealth of historical information, de- 
tailed instructions and over 300 patterns — among them 
nine native American weaves presented here for the first 
time. Lavishly illustrated. 


At all bookstores $5.50 MACMILLAN 











SAVE $17.50 ON WEAVE BOOK 


For beginners and professionals! The most com- 
prehensive encyclopedia of weaves ever compiled 


Big $25.00 (that’s what professionals paid in out-of-print market) encyclo- 
pedia of weaves now offered in new unabridged reprint edition at less than 
a third that price. 402 large-size pages. 1875 easy-to-follow illustrations. 
Ocelsner and Dale’s famous HANDBOOK OF WEAVES gives quick, ac- 
curate information on how to do twills, crepe weaves, filling fabrics, fancy 
twills, cotton warp frieze, corkscrew twills, corded weaves, fly cloths, 
tricot cross and hundreds more. Don't be satisfied with mere “dabbling.” 
Learn to be an expert weaver with the book that acknowledged experts 
use and recommend. Rich storehouse of fabric ideas for your home, for 
gifts, for sales purposes. HOW TO ANALYZE WEAVES AND FAB. 
RICS—special chapter shows you how to analyze (and duplicate on your 
own loom) any fabric you may come across in a store, exhibition, ete. 
—tells how to obtain full details of construction and layout from simple 
swatch of material. COLOR INTO FABRICS—how to achieve new and 
striking color effects. ““‘The most reliable and comprehensive source of 
information.” —Handweaver and Craftsman. Send only $7.50 in check 
or M.O. to DOVER PUBNS., Dept 9, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
for your copy. Return book in 10 days for full cash refund if not de- 
lighted. Edition limited to 1100 copies so mail your order TODAY. 









































































































A how-to-do-it craft book — 
itself a beautiful work of art 


_ PRINCIPLES 
ENAMELING: ano practice 
hy Kenneth F. Bates. Practical for the beginner, an 
authoritative reference work for the experienced 
craftsman — here is the full story of the unusual, 
beautiful art of enameling on metal. Explains in 
detail cloisonne, champlove, Limoges, Grisalle, etc. 
Illustrated with beautiful full-color plates, black- 
and-white halftones and clear, explicit working 
drawings. With photographs of enamel work by 
famous artists, a glossary and an appendix. $3.75 


it all bookstores, or order your copies from 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO., Dept CH 


2231 West 110th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 





NOW READY 
THE NEW HANDICRAFT Oth edition 


Simplified Procedure and Projects, the Complete Manual 


By LESTER GRISWOLD 
New Form New Copy New Illustrations 
Makes the New Edition of Handicraft even more 
valuable as a Handbook and Text for the Craft Direc- 
tor and Teacher, the Recreation Leader, the Occupa 
tional Therapist and the Individual Craftsman. 
Includes Instruction for Craftwork in Leather, Metal, 
Jewelry, Lapidary, Ceramics, Basketry, Bookbinding, 
Plastics, Weaving, Fabric Decoration, Cord, Yarn, Wood 
Carving and Archery, also a section on Design in Handi- 
craft. Price, (unchanged) $3.00 
Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply Dealers 








ier ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES 
supply you next memorandum shipment Never before hove 
you experienced the joy of selecting such incomporabie 
semi precious stones at prices which wont to be compared 
Join America's best craftsmen who benefit from our 
tremendous voriety of stones and the individual attentior 
which each shipment receives 
You are not obliged to any purchase 


Examine these prices 


Rich, red Garnet, cabochons, 6 or 7 mm 60¢ ea 
Black Onyx, ovals, octagons, cushions 

16x12 mm 60¢ ea 
Black Onyx, cabochons, 8 or 9 mm 50¢ ea 
Amethyst or Topaz, fiery rounds or squares, 

5-7 mm 95¢ ea 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


417 CLARK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PA 














Start your very own file of CRAFT HORI- 
ZONS now. Gain inspiration and _ practical 
guidance year-in, year-out with your own sub- 
scription to America’s outstanding crafts maga- 
zine. | year (4 prize-winning issues) $2. 3 years, 











just $5. 
Mail the coupon today (or a note on your letterhead will do). 
r eee 
‘ 
| Please enter my subscription to CRAFT HORIZONS. 
: [) t year, $2; [) 3 years, $5. | enclose $_. 1 
: Canada: $2.50 Foreign: $3.00 
. com } 
t 
' aad I 
i address 1 
' 4 
' city sone state * L 
' 4 
: special craft interest (if any) . ' 
i 
| CRAFT HORIZONS + 32 East 52nd St. N.Y. 22, N.Y. § 
' 
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modern psychology and pedagogy, children’s art and the 
problems of curricula. For all those who are interested 
in better teaching of the arts and in the place which 
craftsmanship can play in the field, this book is an in. 
valuable source of material and is highly recommended, 


StTieceL Giass by Frederick W. Hunter, published by 
Dover Publications, Inc., price $10. This is a classic 
on glass, a beautiful new edition with an interesting in. 
troduction by Helen McKearin, illustrated by twelve 
plates in color from autochromes by J. B. Kerfoot and 
159 half-tones. The first part of the book, as its many 
friends know, is a vivid account of Baron Stiegel him- 
self—that is, if he was a baron. This is one of the points 
discussed. It covers his whole career from the time he 
landed in this country on August 31, 1750, until his 
death January 10, 1785. During those thirty-five years 
the American glass industry was born and it makes a 
fascinating story. The balance of the book covers glass in 
general, glass specifically in the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries, its qualities and manufacture. There are 
chapters on the distinguishing characteristics of Stiegel 
and Wistarberg glass, on materials and methods. This 
is a book not only for the collector of glass but for the 
collector of books who wishes a well-rounded library. 


On Techniques 


THe SHuttrcecrart Book or American Hanp-WEAVING 
by Mary Meigs Atwater, published by The Macmillan 
Company, price $5.50. This is a completely revised edi- 
tion of Mrs. Atwater’s well-known book. It has added 
new and up-to-date information, dozens of new illustra- 
tions and a study of a number of native American weaves 
which should be of real interest to modern craftsmen. 
With its history of weaving as an introduction, its actual 
directions of how to begin, information on looms and 
equipment and careful drafts for many patterns, it is 
as comprehensive a weaving book as can be found. We 
predict a great popularity for this new edition. 


American INDIAN Beapwork by W. Ben. Hunt and J. F. 
“Buck” Burshears, published by The Bruce Publishing 
Company, price $5. This is a lovely and exciting how-to- 
do-it book in a field entirely new to this reviewer. There 
may of course be other books on beading but we are 
sure they do not excel this one in presentation. The first 
twenty pages cover the techniques of beadwork on looms 
and by sewing. The directions are clear, easy to follow 
and diagrammed. 


HanpBook or Weaves by G. H. Oelsner, translated and 
revised by Samuel S. Dale, published by Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., price $7.50. This is a new and revised 
edition of the well-known encyclopedia of weaves. A 
purely technical book which treats exhaustively and in 
detail of drawing-in drafts and all important weaves. It 
can truly be called a comprehensive dictionary of 
weaves, invaluable as reference for the professional and 
as an aid to the beginner who already knows some of the 
fundamentals. This is the unabridged edition which con- 
tains 416 pages and 1875 detailed illustrations. It should 
be in every weaver’s library. 
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PracticaL Ceramics by Mildred G. Bell, published by 
Rell Ceramics, Inc., price $1.50. This is really a short 
paper-covered book. It is the type of book we find diffh- 
cult to review. We believe the text is accurate and the 
directions clear. It is all well presented. However no 
matter how practical the ceramics may be they cannot 
be taught properly “in ten simplified illustrated lessons,” 
according to the title subhead. As far as this book goes 
we are glad to bring it to our readers’ attention. We feel, 
however, that it only gives the barest introduction to the 
subject, one which should only be accepted by those look- 
ing for a means of orientation rather than study. 


CapocHON Jewetry Makinc by Arthur and Lucille 
Sanger, published by Charles A. Bennett Company, price 
$3.50. Fashions in handwrought jewelry seem to be 
slowly changing. There is less preoccupation with free 
form as expressed in silver and a growing interest in 
the use of color. Such color comes through the use, 
especially, of semi-precious stones as well as enamels. A 
book full of technical advice on the setting of stones is 
therefore timely and useful. It is written for those already 
skilled in the use of tools: for them, directions are clear 
and precise, the many illustrations helpful and in good 
taste. The book should be of the greatest value to those 
who wish to enter the field of gems without facets. 


Pamphlets 

Three pamphlets by Harriet C. Douglas of The Shuttle- 
Craft Guild, Virginia City, Montana, are technically 
good and of real help to the home weaver. 


HANDWEAVER'S INSTRUCTION MANUAL, price $3, covers 
detailed instructions on the loom and other equipment, 
varns, drafts, tie-ups, pattern arrangement, dressing the 
loom and weaving. The last pages cover special weaves, 
illustrated with black and white diagrams. 


THe Douste Weave, price $1.65. Double weave has 
many uses. It involves special techniques. These are care- 
fully discussed and explained in six pages of text which 
cover such weaves as double-faced twill, double width 
cloth, plain and with interchanged surfaces, seamless 
tubing, double quilted cloth, double weave pick-up in 
various ways, padded double weaving, double weave 
figures on single background and loop and fringes. 
Twelve black and white plates illustrate the techniques. 


Scotch Tartan Setts. This is a guide for weaving 132 
traditional plaids. Two pages cover directions for the 
tables which follow and for the weaving of plaids, desig- 
nate the best books on the subject and give some general 
information—a very handy reference for any weaver’s 
library. Price, $1.35. 


Received at the actual press deadline is an excellent pam- 
phlet, EncycLopepia or Hanp Weavine by S. A. Zielin- 
ski, Fulford, Quebec. Its 133 pages are not bound but 
come in sections of 10 or 12 pages stapled together. 


’ The type is clear and there are good diagrams. Every 


weaving term is clearly defined and, from a cursory 
examination, this should be a most useful reference work 
to have on hand, for the terminology of weaving is ex- 
tremely confusing. Weaving communities in Great Britain 
were isolated from each other for centuries. Infiltration 
of French weavers introduced a new vocabulary. When 
Weaving started in North America, even good artisans 
were not necessarily familiar with the proper terms. 











make your HANDS 


MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


Creative hands can be your greatest asset . . . X-acto knives and 

tools help the intelligent coordination of active minds and agile fingers 
_. they can develop skill and dexterity in any art or handicroft you 

select. 

Whether it’s boat whittling, model airplanes, wood-carving, leather- 
craft, model railroads, or any other handicraft, you can make your 
hands more creative with “designed-for-the-job” precision-engineered 
X-acto knives, tools and handicraft kits. 

X-acto offers the complete line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 


blades, tools and attractive kits . 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 





NEW! #75 X-ACTO TOOL SET — $5.00 


Send 10¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 











X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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) kt hie William Trent Pl ous. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


In this admirable restoration, executed wi 


superb fidelity, all the warm and proud beauty . 





this historic mansion, scene of abundant fest 
lives anew. 

The beautiful ivory and gold, all silk, brocat a 
lampas used for the draperies in the drawing roo 
an authentic reproduction of the original. ..exe 
ed under the personal supervision of Mr. Fray 
Scalamandr¢é and embodying the cornucopia mot 
symbolic of hospitality. j 

It is one of many authentic reproductions of 
fabrics we have produced for use in restoratio 


throughout the nation. 
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